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POLO IN 


ENGLAND AND 


INDIA. 


By H. S. D. 


O far as Europe is concerned, the game 
of polo is an institution of less than 
thirty years’ existence, and yet in that short 
time such strides has it made that not only 
has it established itself in public favour all 
over the British Empire, but also extended 
its magic influence to America, Australasia, 
Africa, and many parts of the continent of 
Europe as well. 

In truth, it is a strangely fascinating 
game, not only to the players but also 
to the spectators, and, always except- 
ing cricket, there is no such engros- 
sing and exciting game to watch as a 
good match at polo. In fact, to all those 
who care much for horses, it must always 
have an even greater interest than 
cricket, seeing that, in addition to 
the skill shown by the human players, 
it affords a splendid exhibition of the 
speed, courage, and cleverness of that 
most charming little animal, the high- 
class polo-pony. Quickness for a short 
distance is, of course, an absolute necessity 
for any pony who aspires to be in anything 
like the first class, but in addition to this 
he must also be handy, bold, clever, and 
thoroughly staunch in a scrimmage. As 
for his rider, he must, before he be con- 
sidered to have thoroughly learnt the 
game, combine in himself those rare 
qualities of good temper, submission to 
discipline, quickness of observation and 
decision, and self-control, which no other 
game or sport in this world is so well 
calculated to teach its votaries. To all real 
horse-lovers there must be always ten times 
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more pleasure in anything done on horseback 
than on foot, and tothese what joys there are 
in racing for the ball on a fast pony, in 
riding off an adversary on another who 
fights out a hustle like a bull-dog, and 
then in the final combined rush of the 
whole side, ending with the long and 
toughly fought-for capture vf the enemy’s 
goal! To the spectators, perhaps, the 
greatest charm lies in watching that 
scientific combination, interchange of 
places,. and mutual support which in 
modern polo are absolutely necessary to 
every team aspiring to be of any worth. 
Indeed, the game, as it is played to-day, 
is as different from what it was when it was 
first introduced into this country as any- 
thing could possibly be, and I will 
endeavour in this short article to trace 
briefly the various stages through which 
it has passed in its progress to the present 
high position which it holds among the 
sports of this Empire. 

As most of my readers will know, polo 
was introduced into this country from 
India about the year 1869, and the first 
match of which there is any record in 
England was played in that year between 
the roth Hussars and the oth Lancers at 
Hounslow. As, however, it had already 
been the national game of India, from the 
days of the Mutiny at least, it will perhaps 
be more in accordance with the fitness of 
things if I first say a few words about 
it as it is played in the country which 
may justly be termed the home of polo. 
I might write a great deal about its 
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introduction into India from Thibet, 
Kashmir, Afghanistan, or wherever it 
may have been, but as modern polo 
is my theme at present, and few people 
care to read about what happened 
handreds of years ago, I will- content 
myself by saying that it is a game of 
purely Eastern origin, which appears to 
have been played in Persia in the year 
600 B.c., and eventually drifted into 
British Indi There is little doubt that 
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St. Quentin, of the former regiment, that 
during the great camp at Delhi in 1876 
matters were put on a properly organised 
basis, regular rules drawn up, and the 
Indian Inter - Regimental Tournament 
resolved on. This was most successfully 
inaugurated at Meerut in the following 
year, when the final tie was played between 
the two regiments just mentioned, and 
won by the Lancers. From that day to 
this, polo in India has gone on increasing 


STRINGS OF PONIES MAY BE SEEN WENDING THEIR WAY TO THE ‘‘ MAIDAN,” 
LED BY WHITE-CLOTHED ‘‘ SYCES.”’ 


it was first played in British territory by 
the Cachar tea-planters about the time of 


the Crimean War. The first European 
polo club was that started by Captains 
Sherer and Stewart in 1859 in the district 
just mentioned, from which it spread, 
first to Calcutta, then all over the Punjab 
and the North - West Provinces, and 
eventually throughout the length and 
breadth of Hindustan. The English army 
in India naturally took to the game warmly, 
the roth Hussars and oth Lancers being 
among its most enthusiastic promoters, and 
it was chiefly due to the efforts of Captain 


in popularity and importance, until at the 
present time the supreme ambition of 
almost every subaltern in that country is 
to be in his regimental polo team, and 
the first aim of every regiment is to win 
the tournament. There is no doubt that 
polo enjoys many advantages in India 
that are denied to it in this country. 
Ponies are more plentiful, cheaper, and 
easier to train, the grounds are faster and 
truer, and the game is easier to play in 
that country than in this. It is, of 
course, equally true that our English 
ponies have more speed than those 













the year it is the only 
tecreation possible. In 
fact, in the hot weather 
most Indian stations are 
like cities of the dead, 
until, in the comparative 
cool of the evening, long 
strings of ponies may be 
seen wending their way to 
the ‘‘maidan,” led by 
white - clothed ‘“ syces” 
carrying polo-sticks, the 
regimental band marches 
on to the polo-ground, 
and the station “‘ mem- 
sahibs” drive up, at- 
tended by their favourite 
cavaliers of the hour, to 
watch the polo, drink 
cooling drinks, and talk 
the customary scandal. 
The usual ponies played 
in India are Arabs, 
country-breds, ‘‘Walers,” 
and English. Of these 
English are undoubtedly 
the best of all, but there 
are very few of them. Next 
come the Australians, 
which are mostly of a 
very good hard stamp, 
combining many of the 
virtues of the English 
pony with better legs and 
feet. Country-breds are 
of very varying quality, 
some being real good 
ponies; but these are 
usually full of English 
or Arab blood, and are 
the rare exceptions, the 


ordinary country- bred being about the 
softest-hearted and most evil-tempered 
beast to be found anywhere. 
on the contrary, are bold, staunch, and 
enduring, with more weight, bone, and 
substance than ‘country-breds, though with 
less speed than the English or Waler pony. 
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played in India; and yet, as a rule, the 
game is faster there than here, which is 
no doubt due to the ground. 
again, polo can be played‘ all the year 
round in India, and at certain times of 
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They are such sound, sensible animals, 
however, and so easy to train and ride, 
that it is a real pleasure to have anything 
to do with them. In fact, polo is as much 
the national game of India as cricket is of 










































































































































































DHOKAL SINGH’S HARD HITTING 








this country, especially as, in addition to 
the fact that there are nearly ninety English 
polo clubs in that country, there are also 
in these days quite a number of native 
clubs, several Rajahs having polo clubs 
of their own, and keeping highly paid 
professional players to teach the game. 
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The Maharajah of Cooch Behar is well 
known alike on the polo-grounds of India 
and England; while the Jodhpore princes 
are keen followers of the game, and few 
of those who were in the habit of attending 
the matches at Hurlingham and Ranelagh 
during the last “Jubilee” summer will 
have forgotten Dhokal Singh’s hard hitting 
and vigorous riding. 

As has already been stated, polo was 
introduced into this country from India by 
the roth Hussars in the year 1869. In 
the days of its infancy the game was a slow 
dribbling affair, played by eight players a 
side on very small ponies. It has passed 
through many developments since then, 
its earliest improvements being a reduction 
in the number of players to five a side, 
and the introduction of regular polo-sticks. 
The brothers Peat next appeared upon 
the scene, and to them is due the credit of 
having been the pioneers of hard hitting, 
and galloping ponies. It is to Mr. John 
Watson, however, more than to anyone, 
that the game owes its present scientific 
combination and organisation, while Mr. 
E. D. Miller and his brother are at 
the present time not only the best- 
known exponents of the game in this 
country, but have also done more than 
anyone has ever done before to reduce the 
training of big galloping blood ponies to 
a fine art. If anyone be inclined to doubt 
this, let him go to Springhill, near Rugby, 
where the brothers Miller reside all the 
year round, except during the London 
polo season, when, of course, they are to 
be found at Ranelagh, and which is also 
the headquarters of the all-conquering 
Rugby Polo Club. There he shall usually 
see some forty or more ponies in all stages 
of their education, from the raw recruit, in 
most cases just artived from Ireland, to 
the finished and accomplished tournament 
pony. This change, however, is not 
effected in a day, or by any haphazard 
methods. On the contrary, it entails weeks 
of careful and scientific training, both in 
the Springhill riding-school and on the 
practice - ground, before Mr. Miller's 
pupils are thought perfect enough to 
play in a game even, whilst it is only 
the best of these who, after a long 
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additional period of practice, become 
tournament ponies. One of the principal 
characteristics of all Springhill - trained 
ponies is their perfect handiness, the 
result of their careful training in the 
riding-school, in which they all have to 
take their turn, the raw material and the 
finished article alike. I have dwelt some- 
what on the subject of Springhill, because in 
the first place the Messrs. Miller have shown 
there what can be done by the perfectly 
trained pony, and in the second because 
there are few well-known ponies at the 
present time which have not at some period 
or another been to schoolthere. In addi- 
tion to all this, Mr. Miller never buys any 
but big galloping blood ponies of the right 
sort to train, and so it is hardly to be 
wondered at that, at the sale which took 
place in the Springhill riding - school 
about this time last year, some twenty-odd 
ponies made an average of nearly 300 gs. 
apiece, after the most sensational bidding 
ever seen at a sale of this description. So 
much for training the polo-pony. Now 
for his rider. 


To become a polo-player 
aman should be a fairly good horseman, 
and have had his eye more or less educated 
by such games as cricket, rackets, etc. 
The two best qualities he can bring 


coolness and com- 
mand of temper. The two first steps 
he must take are to buy a suitable 
pony, and then to learn to hit the ball. 
When he has learnt how to do this in the 
correct form, he may be promoted to 
playing in a game, where he will learn the 
science of polo. To an ordinary onlooker 
polo may appear to be merely a haphazard 
medley of ponies—a cloud of dust, and bad 
language, as I have heard it described by 
a lady. To the instructed observer it is 
a scientific combination in which each 
individual player has his own place and 
his own duties. As this is not exactly a 
treatise on how to play polo, I will not 
weary my readers with a description of the 
different kinds of strokes to be learnt, or 
the individual duties of the four players, 
who are termed first forward, second for- 
ward, half-back, and back. If, however, 
I were asked to give a. few words of 
advice to a beginner, they would be 


to the game are 
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these: Hit hard, hit straight, and ride 
hard. The mysteries of combination 
and the interchange of places he will 
learn only by practice. The fact that 
the list of polo clubs occupies several 
pages of the ‘“‘ Polo Register” is sufficient 
proof of the extraordinary progress in 
general popularity made by the game 
during the last few years, and which as yet 
shows no signs of abating. The principal 
English clubs are those at Hurlingham, 
Ranelagh, and 
Rugby, to 
which should 
be added the 
Freebooters, ° 
who have long 
been a power 
in the land, and 
have from time 
to time won all 
the principal 
tournaments in 
England and 
Ireland, whilst 
the season just 
beginning will 
witness the 
opening of two 
more—namely, 
those at Wim- 
bledon Park 
and the Crystal 
Palace. Polo 
Owes not only 
its birth in this 
country, but 
also most of its 
early progress 
and its present popularity, to the British 
Army, and the Hurlingham Inter-Regi- 
mental Tournament is now one of the 
principal functions of the London season. 
The Subalterns’ Cup, too, is a prominent 
feature in the Ranelagh list of tournaments ; 
whilst the All Ireland Regimental Challenge 
Cup is eagerly competed for. As already 
stated, the roth Hussars and the 9th Lancers 
were the principal pioneers of polo in 
England, and they have each won the 
Hurlingham Inter - Regimental Tourna- 
ment on several occasions. The 7th 
Hussars, too, have always been a good 
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polo régiment, and the sth Lancers have 
won the tournament on no less than four 
occasions ; while for the last two seasons 
the hard-riding, hard-hitting team sent 


up by the Inniskilling Dragoons has 
carried all before it under its able captain, 
Major Remington, although they were 
hard pressed last July by the perfect 
combination of the 13th Hussars’ team, 
which had been worked up to an almost 
machine-like accuracy by its incomparable 
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back, Captain MacLaren. There are at 
the present moment some fifty-six polo 
clubs in the United Kingdom, and these 
are now being added to by the creation of 
the Hooton Park Club at Liverpool and 
the London Polo Club at the Crystal 
Palace. There is no doubt that this last 
will do much to popularise the game 
among the general London public who 
are unable to obtain admission to Hur- 
lingham and Ranelagh ; and it is equally 
certain that polo is destined to become 
as popular and almost as general a game in 
England as it has long been in India. 





A REMARKABLE TIGER-HUNT. 


By CAPTAIN R, G. BURTON, Indian Staff Corps, 
Author of “Tropics and Snows: a Record of Travel and Adventure.” 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Lieut. C. F. Dobbs, Indian Staff Corps. 


\ A’ ANY of those who live at home 
£ at ease, and whose acquaintance 
with foreign lands is limited to the 
information derived from books, some 
of which contain stories of wonderful 
import and more than doubtful veracity, 
doubtless imagine that it is a compara- 
tively common occurrence for wild beasts 
to find their way into towns and villages 
which are more or less remote from their 
native jungles. Certainly wild animals 
commit extensive depredations on the 
flocks and herds of the villages situated 
in the heart of the forests they infest. 
Tigers and panthers, in such localities, 
will not infrequently enter the precincts 
of hamlets in the dead .of night, and 
sometimes even in broad daylight, in 
search of prey, whether human or 
otherwise, but the man - eater is. ex- 
ceptional. Such occurrences I have met 
with during a long residence in India 
and during considerable peregrinations in 
wild and remote parts of the country, 
where the jungles were infested by the 
fere nature. But that a tiger should enter 
a cantonment, and take up a position in a 
garden attached to a vacant house, and 
this at a distance of many long leagues 
from the haunts of such animals, is a 
novelty quite unprecedented in my experi- 
ence with these animals, or in the 
experience of anyone I have met with. 
Had I heard such a tale a month ago, I 
would not merely have regarded it with 
a certain amount of distrust, unless very 
well authenticated, but I would have 
looked upon it as a story only worthy of 
an Eastern De Rougemont. Yet such an 
unusual occurrence took place on Nov. 18 
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last, in the cantonment of Jalna, one of 
stations of the Hyderabad Contingent, in 
the dominions of the Nizam. Jalna is 
now occupied by one native infantry regi- 
ment only, but that it was formerly a place 
of considerable importance is testified by 
the remains of old barracks and regimental 
lines which abound in the place, and by 
the many tombstones in the cemetery, 
which mark the last resting-places of those 
who have died here in exile. Among 


others there is a memorial to a young 
officer who was destroyed by a tiger some 
ten miles from the station during the early 


part of the present century, but these 
animals have been unknown in the vicinity 
for many decades past. 

Jalna is, moreover, notable as having 
been taken by a detachment of Wellesley’s. 
force shortly before the battle of Assaye, 
while that famous and decisive action 
itself took place only twenty-eight miles. 
north, of the cantonment. The station 
itself is picturesque and well wooded, 
being planted with fine trees, for whose 
welcome shade we have to thank our 
predecessors. The country around is 
a howling desert —an almost treeless 
wilderness, where water is scarce and the 
country generally is characterised by 
stretches of bleak and arid plain and 
ranges of gaunt and stony hills. 

Such, then, is the scene of the story I am 
about to relate, so it will be seen that the 
adventure to be narrated took place amid 
sufficiently interesting surroundings. In 
India we have but a short twilight, and 
after the sun has sunk out of sight 
in the west it grows rapidly dark. In 
November it is quite dark soon after six 
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o'clock. It was after a long, hot day, 
just when I was thinking of going out for 
a short walk, that at about five o’clock a 
gardener came to tell me that there was a 
panther in the compound or garden of the 
vacant bungalow where he was employed, 
which was situated about fifty yards from 
my house. I received his statement with 
a certain measure of incredulity, knowing 
full well that the native of India is prone 
to exaggerate, and thinking that the man 
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wild beast. The garden contained a con- 
siderableamount of undergrowth, including 
some thick hedges and a large patch of 
long grass, in which the animal might 
have found concealment. We then went to 
the far side of the patch of grass, telling the 
men to walk through it, and so drive out any 
animal that might be there. We had 
scarcely posted ourselves when, with a 
rush and a roar, a tiger, not a panther, 
bounded over the hedge in front of us, 


THE UNOCCUPIED COMPOUND WHERE THE TIGER WAS LYING UP. 


The cross marks the spot where the orderly was mauled. 


had very likely seen a wild cat of one of 
the larger species. There are, however, 
some panthers in the vicinity of the 
station within a distance of some seven 
or eight miles, so I took my rifle and went 
to the place, accompanied by Lieutenant 
A. R. Burton, of my regiment, and several 
men, including my. orderly, Shaik Karim, 
a Mohammedan of the Deccan. On 
arrival at the place indicated, we cocked 
our rifles and looked carefully round, but 
could see nothing; nor could my orderly, 
whom I sent up a tree, distinguish any 


and disappeared in the adjoining garden. 


The whole thing was so sudden and 
unexpected that it was impossible to fire a 
shot, even had it been advisable to do so. 
But to shoot at all would have been 
dangerous. We were surrounded on three 
sides by houses, while on the fourth side, 
within a short distance, the band was dis- 
coursing sweet music, the ladies of the 
station were playing tennis, and a party of 
officers and men was engaged in a game 
of hockey, in complete ignorance of the 
tragedy that was being enacted close to 
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them, for the roar of the tiger was drowned 
by the strains of the band. And tragedy 
there was. Shortly after the disappear- 
ance of the tiger a man-came up to say 


THE ORDERLY WHO WAS WOUNDED 
BY THE TIGER. 


This photograph was taken nearly a month after the 
event, but nevertheless shows how deep the wounds were. 


that Shaik Karim had been mauled by 


the beast. The intelligence was scarcely 
credible, but the man had, indeed, been 
seized and badly bitten in the upper arm, 
whilst a long, deep wound in his back 
testified to the sharpness of the tiger’s 
claws. The beast must have seized him for 
a moment in passing. The wounded man 
was borne off to be attended to, and a cry 
was raised and taken up on all sides that a 
tiger was afoot. People scattered in all 
directions—some seeking safety in flight, 
although a place of safety was somewhat 
difficult to find, for no one knew where 
the tiger was, and they might rush into his 
jaws, while others went to fetch their rifles. 
It was some time before order was restored, 
and the front cleared as far as possible. 
A number of officers assembled, and we 
proceeded towards the place where the 
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wild beast had last been seen, taking with 
us the bull-terrier Sal, who belonged to 
Lieutenant Burton. It was now getting 
dark, and we could not see the sights of 
our rifles, but we expected that the animal 
might charge and so give us a close shot. 
Sal ran on ahead, and after some barking, 
turned the tiger out of a hedge, and the 
beast galloped across us followed by the 
dog and a general fusilade. In the dark- 
ness it was difficult to shoot straight, and 
the bullets did not take proper effect, 
although the creature was evidently 
wounded. It now took refuge in a thick 
part of the hedge, whence neither our 
near approach nor the barking of the dog 
was successful in dislodging it. It had by 
this time become quite dark, and we were 
reluctantly obliged to abandon the pursuit. 

Next morning found us on the spot at 
daybreak. Blood was discovered, proving 
that we were right in the supposition that 


BACK VIEW OF THE WOUNDED ORDERLY. 
The deep mark in his back was made by the tiger's claws. 


the animal was wounded, whilst tracks at 
water in a nullah about a mile from the 
station showed the direction he had taken. 
However, a long search in the grass and 
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other cover in the nullah failed to bring 
the beast to light, whilst tracking was 
impossible owing to the hardness of the 
ground. The animal was not heard of 
for five days, but, knowing the nature of 
the beast, I waited in expectation of a 
catastrophe. An unwounded tiger is 
a comparatively harmless animal, avoid- 
ing man instinctively, but when wounded 
he becomes at once the most terrible 
creature in the world, and will kill 
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were with me, I proceeded to the place 
where the man had been seized, and 
there found his turban and shoes, and 
footmarks of the tiger. The surrounding 
country was covered with crops and long 
grass, and we failed to discover the beast 
by nightfall. Next day a drive was organ- 
ised, and we beat a large extent of 
country without result, although a drag- 
ging hind leg, shown by the footmarks, 
proved that the animal was badly wounded. 


THE DEAD TIGER. 


any living thing that approaches him. 
On Nov. 23 my _ forebodings were 
terribly realised. On that day I was 
riding through a village some five miles 
from Jalna, when information was given 
me that a labourer employed in scaring 
birds in a field of millet close by had 
been attacked by a wild beast. I saw 
the man, who was terribly wounded and 
died two days later, thus being less 
fortunate than Shaik Karim, who was now, 
three weeks after the event, well on the 
way to recovery, and quite out of danger. 
Then, in company with Lieutenant Lane 
and other officers of my regiment, who 


The tiger had now become a danger to 


the country. He had apparently been with- 
out food for many days, and might take to 
man-eating. The villagers were afraid to 
go to work in the fields or to leave the 
precincts of their habitations after night- 
fall. On Nov. 26 I started out to hunt 
him down, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Lane, a native officer, and some men of 
my regiment, not forgetting to take the 
good dog Sal. That afternoon I found old 
marks of the tiger at water about two miles 
from camp, which we had pitched some 
seven miles out, but the tracks could not 
possibly be followed on the hard and 
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stony ground. A tiger, and especially a 
wounded one, must have water, and it was 
a knowledge of this fact that enabled me 
to take up the tracks next day at a pool 
three miles farther on, and eventually to 
trace the beast into a deep, narrow ravine 
with steep banks. Out of this Sal and 
the men drove the tiger, who made off 
into the main valley, where he took refuge 
in some thick bushes. Now the gallant 
dog came to the front, and attacked the 
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and, after a prolonged search, we there 
discovered it, and put an end to its 
existence by a well-directed volley. The 
dead tiger was carried to camp by the 
delighted villagers, who were now able in 
safety to resume work in the fields. The 
animal had been shot through the hind 
leg on the first occasion, but the wound 
looked healthy, and would probably not 
have proved fatal, at any rate not for 
some time, so that he would have been 


THE BRAVE LITTLE DOG SAT. 
The photograph was taken the day before she died of the wounds received from the tier. 


beast in its lair, being severely wounded 
in the encounter. Still, Sal was keen for the 
fray, and, covered with blood and wounds, 
again went into the.bushes before she 
retired exhausted from the fight. The tiger 
now refused to move, although showers of 
stones were thrown into the cover. It was 
already beginning to grow dusk in the 
valley where the final episode of the drama 
was being enacted. The beast must be 
killed or it would again be lost under 
cover of the darkness. Therefore we 
decided to go into the bushes after it, 


able to continue his depredations. To the 
good and brave dog Sal are due the prin- 
cipal honours of the chase. But for her, 
some of our party would probably have 
met with death or injury. As I write she 
lies before me in extremis, and I fear that 
the gallant beast will not see the light of 
another day; but she will not be forgotten 
by those who owe so much to her pluck. 


[N.B.—The dog Sal must have succumbed to her injurtes, 
as the photograph given above has the following note 
written at the back: ‘“‘ Taken on the day before the 
dog dred.”’ —~Epitror.] 





HOW MARTIN HUGHES FOUND MANOA-LAND. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


HE days were the days when England 
built up her greatness out of a 
grain of ignorance, a bushel of courage, 
_ and an all-pervading leaven of restless- 
ness. Without the first not even the other 
two would have given her stomach and 
impulse enough to have faced the forces of 
Spain at home and in the West. Without 
the second the other two had shaped but 
little of the world’s history ; and lacking 
the third, the heart of England had never 
flung itself beyond seas, seeking out El 
Dorado, Manoa, and all the gilded shadows 
of the age, and finding in the shadows 
something of a biding substance. 
Compound of all three, as became his 
age, was Martin Hughes, shipwright, of 
the Port of Rye, in the County of Sussex. 
The comfortable lie disposed of at 
Patay, Formigny, and Zutphen, the last at 
the expense of England's Marcellus, that 
one Englishman, by reason simply of 
being an Englishman, was the equal of 
two Frenchmen, three Spaniards, or five 
Portugee, was to him an article of faith, 
wherein may be seen the grain of ignor- 
ance helping to build up the greatness. 
Though the Armada had come and gone 
these seven years, those midsummer days 
were fresh enough in memory to set a seal 
on such a faith; and God-fearing man as 
was Martin Hughes the elder, the story of 
the long Channel fight had lost nought in 
the telling, whether in the odds to be 
overcome or in the dogged courage that 
overcame the odds. *I'was God Almighty 
fought for England, and a right thing, 
too, seeing that England fought for God 
Almighty; and in coupling the one with 
the other, he spoke in all honesty and 
reverence. 


Of the traditions of these days Martin 
Hughes the younger was bubbling full, 
and when all’s said and done it was 
wholesome meat on which to feed both 
mind and spirit. In such simple faith 
men drew the nearer to their God, and 
held the honour of their country shrined 
the higher since the one and the other 
were interwoven. The Little Englander 
of these latter days would in those have 
had a shorter shrift than rope, and more 
hands to hang than hearts to pity. 

The seven years were years of packed 
life; years of defence, attack, strength, 
growth, development; and with the years 
Martin the younger grew, knitting into 
his fibre the loves, the hates, and the rest- 
lessness of the age, but chiefly to fear 
God, revere the Queen, and hate the devil 
and the King of Spain. And with the 
knitting of the sterner stuff came, as has 
come in all generations, the knitting of 
those softer loves, those hopes, those 
fears which make or mar the man, even as 
the sterner do the nation. 

Then, as now, craftsmen worked by 
families in asingle groove. It was enough 
that Martin Hughes the elder had been 
a shipwright, that Martin Hughes the 
younger should be a shipwright also. And 
in like fashion, it was a thing of nature 
that a father and son should serve a 
father and son generation by generation, 
if the kinship of fellow-craftsmen # those 
days could be called servitude. 

Since the York and Lancaster days there 
had always been a Ned Barriscote and a 
Martin Hughes, master and servant, until 
at length it now had come that the entail 
of craft-kinship was broken, and there 
remained only a Martin Hughes and a 
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Mary Barriscote. In such a case the 
problem of life hath a holy, a gracious, 
and a natural solution, and Martin Hughes 
had willingly found a dearer and a yet 
more ready servitude, had not one of 
Drake’s men fared round by Rye and 
spoilt it all. 

It was the time of beating up recruits 
for that last unhappy venture of a venture- 
some life, and the restlessness of the age 
was in Martin Hughes but as so much tow 
waiting a spark and puff of breath. 

Both came from tarry Peter Morgan, 
Able Seaman, and still more able liar, in 
the service of Admiral Drake. The spark 
was a jeer at the stay-at-home lads who, 
when Spain’s back was broken, hung off 
from snapping her neck too, and the puff 
of breath stirred in every windy tale of the 
piled-up ingots, unstrung pearls, and out- 
landish jewels hidden away south of the 
west for the first searcher to find. Oh, the 
wonder of the things Peter Morgan had, 
just by a hair’s breadth, missed the seeing ! 

As the magnet draws steel, so does gold 
draw a man; and when Peter Morgan told 
of El Dorado, Manoa, and their fellows 
the glittering fables of the day, Martin 
Hughes laid down axe and chisel, and 
swore he’d face Manoa-land, though he 
sought until he died. 

His mind made up and closed tight as 
wax against argument, he naturally, man- 
like, set to work to prove himself in the 
right. Rye was no longer the Rye of old 
days. Trade had slipped westward there 
to Portsmouth, aye, and still further, round 
to Plymouth. That was Drake and 
Hawkins’s doing, and now Drake must 
be made to pay for Drake. All of which 
as to the trade, Mary knew full well. 
“But,” quoth she, being a shrewd lass, 
** will it not slip away the faster, you being 
gone? Such a thing i§ hard to hold in a 
woman’s hands.” 

Then Martin, being more nimble with 
his hands and head than with his tongue, 
shifted ground, talking ‘‘ Peter Morgan” as 
if it had been Martin Hughes’s own 
thought. 

“A shame,” he said, “ now Spain’s 
under heel, not to crush the life out once 
and for all. Leave her another five years 
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and it’s a second Armada we’ll see sweep- 
ing up the Channel. Cut off supplies 
and so starve her, and England’s safe.” 

“‘ Aye, aye,” said Mary, ‘‘and who put 
that fine thought in Martin Hughes’s 
brain? Not Martin Hughes, I’m think- 
ing.” Which, while it was not argument, 
showed that Mary Barriscote had a shrewd 
head on her shoulders, and could go 
cruelly to the truth for all her love, or, 
perhaps by reason of her love, that being 
a fashion of woman. “ Well enough to 
singe the King of Spain’s beard at Nombre 
de Dios; but who’s to fend the maids at 
home from the bruisings of the King of 
Spain’s fists ?” 

“Tut, lass,” said Martin, out of his 
point of cardinal faith. ‘‘ What England’s 
done England’ll do again, though Drake, 
Hawkins, and Martin Hughes be beyond 
seas. And ’tis but a year, or two, or three, 
and the gold of Manoa’ll pay for all.” 

Whereat Mary did what she should have 
done at the first, and fell to crying quietly 
behind her fingers. ‘‘ And how am I to 
live at home without you a year, or two, or 
three, aye, or all my life; you being dead 
beyond seas? Tell me that, Martin 
Hughes ?” 

Now when a woman cries softly as if the 
tears came slowly from the heart, the 
nobler and honester the man the heavier 
the gentle tempest smites him, and there 
are but two ways of meeting it: annihilate 
the lesser storm by a greater, a veritable 
tornado against a midsummer outbreak, 
and be a brute in your passion ; or fly for 
shelter until the skies are clear. What 
could Martin do but say— 

“The Lord forbid, lass. Ha’ done with 
weeping ; we'll say no more of it,” and 
then show how he thought no more of it 
by spending the next three hours tramping 
Rye beach in a more evil temper than 
Martin Hughes had ever dreamed lay in 
Martin Hughes. No man knows how dear 
a thing is to his heart till the hope of it is 
crushed out. 

The seven days that thereafter crept so 
wearily far from one another’s heels were 
days of heaviness. The burden of death 
is ever a heavy one, whether that which 
lies dead is hope, honour, ambition, or 
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Mary fell to crying quietly behind her fingers. 
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any. other of the passions men are play- 
things to, or that love which hath been life 
itself. And so the days were days of 
heaviness. Then, Martin Hughes coming 
upon Mary Barriscote stitching hard at 
garments which were certainly none of 
women’s wear, suspicion was added to this 
burden; and, like a fool, he bore the 
heart-break for a full day, then spoke out, 
asking bluntly and with scant grace what 
things these were. 

Now women’s ways are truly hard of 
comprehension even to a man in love. 

“‘What of this?” said Mary, stitching 
the harder. “‘Nay! how could a man go 
west with Drake without a woman to look 
to him first, and you with neither mother 
nor sister to. set you on your way in 
comfort.” Upon which, for neither rhyme 
nor reason, but to show, I suppose, that 
the comfort went not all westward, she 
flung garment, thread, needle, tape, and 
what-not all on the table, and her head 
on top of the heap, and broke out a-crying. 

** But,” said Martin, and because that 
restlessness was in his bones, and, like a 


fool, he knew not which way the good 
lay, and there he stopped. 

“But,” said Mary between her sobs, 
“if Manoa-land lie not for you here in 
Rye, then go westward with Drake and 


seek it. What joy to me to hold you here 
fretting your heart out. It’s only a year— 
or—or two years—or—or three, and—oh, 
my God! I would Philip of Spain had 
choked Peter Morgan ere he came here.” 
And the weeping that came now was no 
quiet weeping, but a passion of grief 
under the shadow of bereavement. 

And now the wind was from the other 
quarter. It was Martin who, honestly 
enough on the surface, would have nought 
of Manoa, and Mary who, out of naked 
misery, open and hidden, would have 
nought but Manoa. 

“Better love me and go,” said she, 
‘*than bide and fret till fret breed resent- 
ment, and resentment hate. Better a 
three-years sorrow than a thirty - years 
canker.” And in the end, Martin, being 
the weaker of the two, for all his talk, went 
westward with Drake, full at the last of 
Manoa and its riches, and by that much, 
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as well as by reason of his coarser fibre, 
the less stricken at the parting. 

In any case, it is the woman who bides 
at home who suffers. With the man, the 
new world and its importunities fill the 
blank ; but the woman, hourly face to face 
with the beggary of her happiness, her 
loss, and her silence, finds no such easy 
comfort, and for her the world grows dark. 

But it is not with Mary and her over- 
late, barren repentance of her wilful 
sacrifice that we have to do, a repentance 
that is the reaction of loneliness when the 
grandeur of abnegation shows poor and 
grey. Self-sacrifice is so magnificent and 
endurable until the consequences come ! 
Nor yet, indeed, with Martin Hughes in 
that weary journey westward, now tempest, 
and now a drifting calm, with its grievous 
check at Grand Canary, and its none too 
joyous rendezvous at the Admiral’s old 
anchorage. A journey of dissension and 
disaster, overshadowed first by the death 
of old John Hawkins, weary enough of 
life after his seventy-five years of this world 
with its buffets to spirit as to body, but 
never weary of fighting the Queen’s battles. 
Sad hearts they were, every one, on that 
small fleet of twenty-six sail when they 
laid the grand old sailor to his rest off 
Puerto Rico. 

Thence to La Hacha to a barren con- 
quest, on to Santa Marta and Nombre de 
Dios, whence Martin tasted the flavour of 
Spain and the new world for the first time 
in Baskerville’s ill-fated expedition up the 
Chagres. Thence across the Musquito 
Gulf to the deadly paradise of Escudo de 
Veragua, sowing the seeds of pestilence in 
every breath drawn in the glory of the 
luxuriant undergrowth. Within a month 
of laying Hawkins to rest the shadow had 
loomed yet deeper, and Francis Drake 
himself, the brain and soul of the attack, 
had passed away. 

A mighty funeral, that which bowed all 
hearts with sorrow that December day off 
Porto Bello; and a fitting procession it 
was which swept downward through the 
depths with England’s best sea-warrior, a 
procession of battered war-ships and 
Spanish prizes, and flung across the face 
of the waters rolled the pall of smoke from 
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the Spanish forts as they went up in flame, 
a fiery sacrifice to the manes of the dead. 

A voyage, truly, of disaster and death, 
but with which, after all, we have little 
to do, seeing that this is a story of 
the finding of Manoa, and not of the losing 
of heroes. 

It’s a far cry from Porto Bello to north 
of the Mexican Sea, and to tell how 
Martin Hughes and eight of the nineteen 
who adventured with him fared on their 
way would fill an hour to the full and yet 
leave overmuch untold. The marvel of the 
tale being not so much that they lost 
eleven men in winning their way, but 
rather that nine set foot on the coast. 

A war-worn nine they were, and worn 
by more battles than those fought with the 
Spaniards. Their own element, the sea, 
had dealt savagely with them, battering 
into desperate state the boat wherein they 
had made their adventure. Disease had 
grappled them almost from the first, 
choking two, and even now held three 
hard by the throat. Hunger had laid close 
siege, starving two more into the quiet 
submission of death. Thirst and thirst’s 
near ally, tropic heat, had fought on the 
side of Spain and slain one by the way. 

Of the other six, five had death dealt 
out in open warfare, and of the sixth it 
were better not to ask too closely, for, like 
as not, the Inquisition would tell no truths 
pleasant to be learned. 

Thus the nine were war-worn and spent 
in spirit when, as near as they dared to 
San Jose, they faced away from the waters. 
Their clothing was in rags, their bodies 
gaunt with privation and ‘sickness, their 
stubborn tenacity of spirit strained to 
breaking. Hitherto the journey had been, 
at the worst, coastwise and. by salt water. 
Now the beloved sea was a thing of the 
bygone, and for the first time there came a 
real counting of the cost, and with the 
counting came discord and disruption. 

‘Manoa is over-far,” said some, “‘ and 
no man knoweth where it lies. What 
matter that we set out to seek Manoa if 
we find instead El Dorado, and with it the 
better prize. Gold of the one weighed as 
heavy and shone as bright as gold of the 
other. Drake himself—God rest him— 
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had shifted a worse plan for a better 
before now; why not they?” As all the 
world knew, El Dorado lay clustered 
round the Lake of Nicaragua; but where 
was this Manoa? A far cry to El Dorado, 
forsooth! Well, at the worst it was for the 
most part a cry over a sailor-man’s natural 
home, the bonny sea, and not a cry over 
the Lord alone knew what desperate 
chances of swamp, forest, desert, plain, or 
mountain as was the cry to this Manoa. 
Better take ship again and fare west. 

So for one grievous day there was a 
bitter strife. ‘‘ Better the swamp and all 
the rest of it, and I grant the risks,” said 
Martin, ‘‘ than that accursed back track to 
the San Juan River.” If of twenty men 
hard fed and with their lives whole in them 
eleven died on the outward journey, how 
many, such as they were now, shadows in 
strength and spirit, would live through 
the return—plainly, none. Or worse, live 
they might until it pleased Spain to send 
them to heaven in a chariot of fire. Better 
the savagery of the unknown than the 
tender mercies of Spain. 


‘“No El Dorado for me,” said Martin. 
**Manoa I vowed I’d seek, and Manoa 


I’ll find if I die for it. The plan 
hath cost overmuch for a shift at this 
time of day, and if I die, please God I'll 
die as becomes a man, and not in some 
filthy Spanish prison.” As for the where, 
Manoa lay north and west—more north 
than west, maybe—and another hundred 
miles or two of a tramp would be of small 
account at the journey’s end when the 
gains were reckoned up: Manoa for him. 
So again there was bitter strife, and that 
day Englishmen had well-nigh done 
Spain’s work one upon the other. 

In the end, seven took to their crazy 
boat once more and fared south by west 
again, nor were ever heard of in this 
world, and two—Martin Hughes and tarry 
Peter Morgan—broke their way into the 
woods, supremely certain with the calm 
assurance of post-Armada men that the 
looting of Manoa to their advantage was 
but a question of discovery. 

Positions had shifted with Martin Hughes 
and Peter Morgan. While on salt water 
the latter had to lead, and Martin obeyed 
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like a good sailor and an honest English- 
man, seeing that of the two Peter Morgan 
was the better versed in seaman’s craft. 
Now, with the blue sea behind their 
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For clothes they had but 


It had been about the new year when 


they thrust out from Porto Bello; since 


And then Martin Hughes was left to seek out Manoa-land alone. 


backs, and neither one nor other knew 
what before, it was Martin who, as the 
bolder spirit, the more sanguine, and the 
more determined, led the way. To say 
truth, had it not been for a certain shame- 
facedness, Peter Morgan had joined the 
seven who fared seaward. But as evils 
thickened upon them, his conscience grew 
burdened with the thought of Mary 
Barriscote and the useless mischief 
wrought by his prating tongue. So for 
very shame’s sake he clung fast to 
Martin. 

A pathetic expedition it was, and for- 
lorn enough when reckoned by any other 
measure save that of ignorance and cour- 
age, in both of which they lacked little. 
For weapons they had stout hangers, and 
each a Spanish knife in the waistbelt, and 
each a musket with more of rust than 


then the moon had waxed and shrunk 
many a time, and now all count of days 
and weeks had long been past, nor, 
thenceforward, for years to come did 
Martin Hughes reckon time except by 
seasons and sorrows, and of both he lost 
count. 

The story of the early struggles may be 
left aside for the present; some day they 
may be worth the telling. Their record 
was the record of dogged perseverance 
and uncommensurate gain. Nay, worse, 
of no gain at all, since the end was no 
nearer for the labour. Then the day came 
when Peter Morgan, for all his remorse, 
would fain have turned back and braved 
even the Governor of Nombre de Dios 
himself for the sake of the sea washing 
the coast. But Martin would none of it, 
and in the main Martin was right. 
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““Nay, man,” said he. ‘* We’ve faced 
nor’-west by north over-long to make a 
back track. The sea’s as near before as 
behind ; mayhap nearer by scores of miles. 
To turn back is to give up hope, and here 
hope is life; but, what’s more to the 
purpose, we came after Manoa-land, and to 
Manoa we’!Il fare, and nowhere else.” 

Not once, nor twice, nor thrice came 
the conflict, and each time the masterful- 
ness of Martin Hughes overbore the other 
till the day came when the elder man laid 
himself down under the compulsion of a 
still greater masterfulness than that of 
Martin Hughes, for Death hearkens to no 
man’s Nay. 

It was the early summer-time, when the 
nights were warm and starlit, and the days 
bright with the quick fulfilment of a new 
life’s promise ; and saving for the weight 
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both men knew that the grip tightened 
daily. At no time these months past had 
there been much talk between the two. 
Their daily present had had but little of 
comfort. Even from Martin’s expectation 
the glamour of Manoa had at last faded, 
and so the future held but little of good. 
Once Peter Morgan had rambled back to 
the past, Rye beach, the swirl of the 
Rother, and bonny Mary Barriscote, till 
the bitterness of Martin’s heart broke out 
so that he roundly cursed the other between 
his teeth, and bade him be silent for a 
fool. 

Therefore it came that they talked but 
little. But as the grip tightened and the 
face of death was reflected in the face of 
the living, Peter Morgan spoke— 

“ Martin, lad, get you east again when 
all’s done wi’ me. Manoa-land’s a fool’s 


He found six copper-skinned Indian warriors sitting round him. 


of the hand laid upon him, Peter Morgan 
was at ease. 


The grip tightened slowly, for it was the 
simple weakness of nature that was the 
strength of death, but for all its slowness 

No. 
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errand to seek after wi’ love left behind. 
Get you back to bonny Mary Barriscote, 
and the Lord forgive me that I brought 
you from her, for a dying man sees more 
than a living.” 
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Whereat Martin grit his teeth together 
and held the other’s hand the firmer, say- 
ing nothing, though in his heart he 
thought the bidding easy enough, the 
doing none so easy. 

“* Aye, a fool’s errand wi’ love behind, 
and all my doing. Yet, I’m not so blind 
but I know if it were to do over again, and 
the Admiral bid me win ye west, win ye I 
would, knowing all I do, for needs must 
that Admiral Drake ha’ his way.” Then 
he sighed and mumbled to himself of 
Drake’s old sea-fights, with growing inter- 
vals between his babble, till he turned his 
face to the darkest part of the cave where 
he lay, and was silent, and, to Martin, 
dead—but that his hand kept its grip. 

The day had worn into greyness beyond 
the face of the rocks, when suddenly Peter 
Morgan turned his head. 

“Hist!” he said, “‘it’s callin’ me, it’s 
callin’ me, the whish o’ the waters, the 
whish, the whish, and the wrastle; God's 
music o’ surf an’ swirl. I never held wi’ 
the text, ‘An’ there was no more sea.’ A 
poor thing the world an’ God’s sea blotted 
out ; but it’s there, praises be, for I hear 
it beat. An’ Drake’s a-sailing it, aye, an’ 
Hawkins an’ Gilbert.” He struggled up 
on his left arm and held out his right, 
listening. ‘*God be thanked for the sea 
in the world to come, an’ it’s callin’, it’s 
callin’, it’s callin’. Come aboard, Admiral 
Drake. Come aboard, Sir, come abo——” 
and then Martin Hughes was left to seek 
out Manoa-land alone. 

Waking up nine mornings later, he found 
six copper-skinned Indian warriors sitting 
round him, and scant as had been the time 
since Morgan’s death, the sound of human 
voices, for all that he understood them not 
at all, reconciled him .to the slavery that 
followed. 

Thenceforward he was the servant of a 
wandering tribe drifting north or south, 
east or west, with equal indifference, and 
without plan ; kindly treated, yet guarded 
in such a fashion that there was no escape, 
even had he desired it. Of Manoa, when 
he came to know their tongue, he heard 
neither hint nor rumour, nor was there 
aught of gold, or indeed of any metal, in 
all the tribe’s poor belongings. Yet forall 
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the silence, servitude, and discouragement, 
the stubborn heart of the man clung to the 
fulfilment of his quest. 

If there had been but a broken record of 
time in the past there was none now, and 
the days followed each other as shadows. 
Little by little the Indian life grew into 
Martin Hughes, and, after a sullen fashion, 
he was content. 

As months passed, skins and clothing of 
woven grasses took the place of the rags 
linking him to those dim days beyond the 
Musquito Gulf, and in all outward show he 
was Indian. Of simple needs, nature’s 
common supplies were ordinarily sufficient 
for all wants, but once there fell a drought 
that withered up the fruits and drove far 
afield both bird and beast to seek for 
water. Needs must that Manitou be sup- 


plicated, and with all haste the tribe sped 
eastward, and day by day grew fewer and 
more gaunt as thirst and hunger struc. 
the weak and sickly from their ranks 
Day by day they tramped on, halting for 
none, child, chief, or woman, till of a 
sudden a glint of fretted lights broke 


through the trees, and Martin Hughes’s 
Indian heart leaped in an English breast 
at sight of the sea—leaped, and leaped 
again to_see not two furlongs from the 
beach a stout galleon with the red cross of 
St. George flying bravely at the foremast. 

The years went to the winds and Manoa 
with them, and before five minutes were 
passed, Martin Hughes was plunging 
through the surf with all his heart aflame 
at the thought of England and the sight 
of England’s flag. 

We may leave untold the regeneration 
of a Sussex Englishman out of a Western 
savage, and tramp into Rye town with 
Martin Hughes in the dusk of a December 
afternoon. 

The world moved more leisurely then 
than now, and as he tramped down the 
village street it was to find nothing so 
changed as himself. Except for life, 
death, and men’s growth, Rye was as Rye 
had been. That none knew him was 
small wonder, since who would recognise 
the lad of twenty or but little more in 
the sorrowful-faced man of worse than 
two-score, and to none he told his name. 
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The Queen’s Good Hope Inn had long 
changed to the King’s Crown, but there 
was still the old gossip in the porch even 
in the gloom of a winter’s evening. 

“ A» supper and a bed? Aye, an’ 
welcome ; an’ he could pay for it. These 
were troublous times, and there were many 
rogues about—as when were rogues scant 
and the times not troublous? No offence, 
but there were over-many loose-bred 
sailors from foreign parts flung on the 
country, to live as they best might out of 
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y’ see, but she’ll know. Born and bred, 
and lived every inch of her life in Rye 
town. Qh, aye, I have them now. There 
was but one left, a lass, and things went 
crooked with her, not one year but five 
or six. Things drift, y’ see, with none 
but a woman to see to them. She was 
sore put to it, poor soul, to keep soul and 
body in health. Aye, aye, so "twas. She 
married Phil Hargraves there, Hastings 
way, and God gtant they have no trouble 
to-night, for the house lies ready to the 


Martin Hughes was plunging through the surf with all his heart aflame. 


honest folks. A dozen, roaring drunk, 
had passed Hastings way not an hour 
gone, and God grant some poor innocent 
suffered not before morning. Gold pieces ? 
That’s another story, master. Good pay 
makes sure welcome. No offence, but a 
man must look after his own. 

“Changes in Rye town? Aye, aye, 
changes enough. Ship-building? © Nay, 
that had drifted west, and was like to drift 
faster since the sea was silting up the old 
harbour - way. What name was that? 
Barriscote ? Barriscote ? Barriscote ? 
Mistress, a sailor-man’s seeking Barris- 
cotes. I’m none so long here myself, 


hand of such a crew as I told yeon. A 
sailor-man himself, Phil Hargraves, and 
one who had picked the Don’s pocket to 
a pretty tune, if all were true folks heard ; 
and aye, aye, there was that other story of a 
bribe in the hand whereby a Spanish prison 
swallowed a ship’s company to Hargraves’s 


profit. Lies, no doubt, though the story 
had a curious fashion of cropping up if 
’twere alla lie. If they lads who passed 
were by chance some of them who had saved 
their skins, why Hargraves is four miles 
out, and not a soul for woman or bairn to 
cry to. God save the man! Was he 
mad, craving supper and then fleeing the 
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house in such a fashion ? 
rogue and well rid of.” 

Into the darkness, Hastings way, Martin 
Hughes was swinging at a man’s pace, 
with no very clear thought in his head 
but that the blacker the darkness and the 
colder the night, the better for him till his 
brain got time to think. 

That Mary should marry, that he had 
schooled himself to expect, or thought 
he had, since there is none a man can so 
easily deceive as himself, but now the 
blunt truth in plain words was like a grip 
on the throat, choking back the life. 
Marry, and for bread, while he, who 
should have been her man, tramped the 
Indies seeking Manoa and finding nought. 
Curse ; curse whom? Himself, who else, 
and on through the blackness of the 
wintry byways Martin Hughes tramped, 
wrath and self-reproach shredding the 
good of life to pieces with every thought of 
the past, the present, and the days to come. 

Presently his hearing, long trained in 
the New World’s forest silences, caught the 
sound of voices seawards down from the 


An ill-looking 


road, voices held in check, and yet to an 


alert ear like Martin’s, voices with a 
menace in them. 

A stretch of pasture, broken by blurs of 
thickly set leafless trees, lay down to the 
left, and beyond them a darker and more 
solid curve told of pine, fir, and such-like 
shelter timber drawn across the west. As 
he paused, listening, it came upon him in 
a flash that hereabouts lived the Mary 
Barriscote that once had been, and here- 
abouts was the rabble of mischief set upon 
doing the devil’s work. 

Schooled by his woodman’s instinct, 
Martin Hughes shirked the pasture and 
plunged into the black shelter of the pine 
belt, and swiftly, soundiessly skirted round 
behind the house which lay hidden *some- 
where in the darkness. Presently the 
loom of it came against the sky, and 
Martin Hughes crept from the shelter 
and picked his way to the stout back door- 
way facing seawards. 

From the front came the babble of many 
voices in careful importunity. A demand, 
the silence of an unheard reply, and a 
demand reiterated again and once again. 
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“‘ Hargraves the traitor, Hargraves the 
traitor!” therein was the burden of the 
demand varied with curses and hard words. 
Piecing together a word to a word, a 
sentence to a sentence, Martin Hughes. 
told himself a tale of greedy treachery 
these many years gone by, a slinking into- 
hiding of the traitor and a hunting down 
by unrelenting vengeance, and now at the 
last it was ‘‘ Hargraves or Fire.” 

From the silence between the gusts of 
passion, passion the more deadly from the 
cool intent that curbed it back from its 
own frustration by overmuch anger, from 
the silence Martin judged that Hargraves. 
was absent, and that Hargraves’ wife and 
children were there alone to bear his sins’ 
weight thrust upon them. Aftera Spanish 
prison, vengeance is vengeance, and there 
is no room for nicety as to whom it falls. 
upon. Hargraves’ wife and Hargraves’ 
bairns must pay for Hargraves. Har- 
graves’ wife to them, Mary Barriscote to 
Martin Hughes, and so Martin knocked 
softly on the oaken panel, knocked softly 
again and again. 

Presently there came a voice from within, 
Mary’s voice—‘‘ Burn an ye will, you 
murderers of children. Philip Hargraves 
is out of reach.” 

‘“‘ Hist!” said Martin, “ hist, Mary.” 

Within, could he but have seen it, the 
woman fell a-trembling. Not that she 
knew the voice, but he called her Mary, 
and in her despair it seems as if God were 
nearer than she thought. 

“‘ Softly, Mary, lass; softly now, these 
devils are all to the front. Down with the 
bar and make no noise.” 

“* And who by 

“It’s Martin Hughes come home, Mary 
Barriscote, and down with the bar before 
all’s lost.” 

“Ve lie, Martin Hughes is dead.” 

“ My God, Mary woman, will you slip 
the bar, they’re tramping this way.” 

An instant’s pause, the jar of a bolt shot. 
back, the creak of a heavy bar turning on 
its pivot, and none too soon the door was. 
opened and shut with Martin within. 

Back against the wall shrunk a woman 
but little like the Mary Barriscote of a 
score of years gone by. Old and worn in 
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A moment's scuffle, a fall, and the soft thud of hurrying feet upon grass, then silence. 
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the face, and seeming older and more 
worn for the play of shadows from the 
rushlight thrust in a sconce five feet away. 

From the room above came the fretful 
wail of an infant in pain or terror, and 
more than all the score of years the cry of 
the child came between them. 

Without a word Martin Hughes crushed 
out the rushlight, and in the darkness 
turned again to the door, now shaking 
under the buffets of those without. 

** Get you back,” he said to the woman, 
“back to your children, and leave me to 
handle this affair. Only, first, them they 
seek is ” 

“* Away!” 

*“* Aye, away; that settles it. Back then 
to the children!” And a shadow crept 
into the darkness, and presently the wail 
was hushed. 

With all his strength Martin Hughes 
smote the door with his clenched fist, and 
at the stroke within the buffeting from 
without ceased, and a voice cried— 

“Trapped, y’ fox! Come out an’ die 
like a man if there’s aught of man in you. 
Three minutes now, or we’ll burn ye out.” 

And Martin Hughes answered back— 

“Two words to that. A house on fire’s 
light enough to shoot a man by, aye, an’ 
two or three or tour. Four lives in here, 
four lives with you. It’s an even score.” 
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“Ye hound! ye traitor hound! The 
thought’s like ye. Kill wife an’ weans to 
glut your slaughter—that’s Phil Har- 
graves.” 

‘* Fool’s talk,” said Martin; ‘“there’s 
room for terms, an’ you know it.” 

“Terms? Aye! Well, then, come out 
and die like a man, an’ we’ll lay no finger- 
touch on wife or bairn.” 

“Stick or stone—ye swear it,” cried 
Martin. 

“We swear it,” the voice answered, and 
on the heels of the words there was a 
hubbub of hoarse shouts binding the 
pact. 

Back in his socket the rusty bolt was 
shot, the oaken bar creaked once again 
on its pivot, and framed in the grey of 
the doorway Martin Hughes stood looking 
out. into the night. 

From the outer darkness came a snarl 
of execration; the sudden loom of three, 
four, five grey shadows, a moment’s 
scuffle, a fall, and the soft thud of hurrying 
feet upon grass, then silence. 

Slowly the floorway just within the door 
was thrust up, and from a cellar a man’s 
white face peered out at a darker shadow 
prone and black against the shadows of 
the night. 

When all’s said and done, the Land of 
Manoa was none so far from Rye. 





THE STORY OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
In which the Progress of our unpaid Citizen Soldiers, whose Centenary will 
be Commemorated by the Prince of Wales’s Review in Hyde Park, is told 


By J. M. BULLOCH, 


HE Prince of Wales can always do 

the appropriate thing: and cer- 

tainly the First Gentleman in Europe 
could do nothing more appropriate than 
in passing under his review the Real 
Gentlemen-at-Arms; for the Volunteers, 


swing the hammer in mighty foundries 
such as Vulcan never dreamt of; or 
they sit from ten to four on an office- 
stool, like Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., 
in his pre-Admiralty days; or they 
wield the brush and palette. In short, 





THE REVIEW OF THE VOLUNTEERS BY HER MAJESTY IN THE QUEEN’S PARK, EDINBURGH, 


ON AUGUST 7, 


whom the Prince reviews in Hyde Park 
on the eighth of July, deserve the title 
better than the exclusive little bodyguard 
of the Sovereign, who emerge only on 
great State occasions, and are paid by the 


Privy Purse. I call our citizen-soldiers 
the Real Gentlemen-at-Arms because the 
Volunteers are the Knights of Loyalty 
(and Labour). They are the men who 
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they are gentlemen in everyday life and 
soldiers on parade, and therefore are they 
the real Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

The Volunteer force, like all English 
institutions, is an evolution of a national 
characteristic, based on one of the central 
facts of feudalism which created the citizen- 
soldier as against the purely professional 
fighter. The evolution to the Volunteer 
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as we know him has been very slow 
indeed, and the present force has struggled 
out of nothingness in spite of appalling 


BANK OF ENGLAND LIGHT INFANTRY (1799). 


official which seem 


discouragements 
simply incredible after the lapse of forty 
years. 

The first Volunteer corps that this country 
saw arose in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
who granted-a charter in 1537 to the 
“‘Fraternity or Guylde of St. George, 


Maisters and Rulars of the Science of 
Artillary, rehearsed for long bowes, cross 
bowes, and hand gunnes.” That “ Fra- 
ternity or Guylde of St. George” is with 
us still, in the shape of the Honourable 
Artillery Company; so that London has 
the right of the great review, in that it 
produced the oldest Volunteer corps in the 
world. The Boston Artillery, of course, 
are an offshoot. 

After all, however, we must date the 
modern Volunteer movement to the year 
1779, when it. was called into existence 
by the attitude of menace from foreign 
countries, coming at a time when the 
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Regular Army had been allowed to drift. 
In 1779, Ireland was threatened by 
invasion from France and Spain, and at 
once 40,000 Protestants in the North 
sprang to arms to face the foe. The 
momentary danger passed, but the necessity 
for defence increased with the difficulties 
in France following the Revolution of 1789 
and the rise of Napoleon, who became a 
menace, increasingly insolent, to the whole 
of the United Kingdom. It is a far-off 
story now; so far off, indeed, that one 
finds it difficult to realise the Reign of 
Terror that Bonaparte managed to instil 
in this country in the early years of the 
dying century. Let me take one example 
at my very door. On July 28, 1803, the 
Vestry of St. Clement Danes—in which 
goodly parish this magazine is published— 
convened a meeting to take measures 


THE ST. JAMES’S VOLUNTEERS IN 1799. 


against the ‘powerful and ambitious 
enemy, who aims at Universal Dominion, 
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sung to the tune of ‘Let the toast 
pass ”— 
Hence with the lover who fights o’er his wine, 

Chloe’s and Phillis’s toasting ; 

Hence with the slave with whimper and whine 

Of ardour and constancy boasting ; 

Hence with love’s joys, follies and noise, 
The toast that I give is the Volunteer Boys. 
Nobles and beauties, and such common toasts,, 

Those who admire may drink, Sir. 

Fill up the glass to the Volunteer Hosts, 

Who never from danger did shrink, Sir. 

Let mirth appear, and every heart cheer, 
The toast that I give is the brave Volunteer. 

It was under these circumstances, then, 
that. George III. reviewed the Volunteers 
in Hyde Park on June 4, 1799, that being 
the great occasion which is to be com- 
memorated this month, when his great- 
grandson, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
reviews the Volunteer troops. The review 
was held in honour of his Majesty’s birth- 
day, for he had been born sixty-one years 
before and had borne the crown for 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES (AFTERWARDS 
GEORGE IV.) AS COLONEL OF THE 
HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY IN 1800. 


and the destruction of all civilised 
nations.” The virile vestrymen resolved— 

That we are willing to co-operate with our fellow- 
countrymen in every exertion, and to submit to 
every privation, that may be found necessary to 
defend ourselves from a daring and inveterate foe, 
who, disregarding all the known and acknowledged 
customs of war, has threatened to destroy every 
man in arms, has promised the pillage of our cities 
to his soldiers, and to exterminate the name of 
Britain from the number of nations. 


Similar meetings were held throughout 
the country, and between 1794 and 1804 
successive Acts of Parliament were passed, 
providing for the administration of a 
Volunteer force, which by 1805 numbered 
129,165 men, of whom. 70,000 were Irish. 
For a time enthusiasm ran high, and the 
Volunteers were the pets of the country. 
Take, for instance, the ballad called "ieee tp ogee: Wain, 
““The Volunteer Boys,” which was sold 
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throughout the country in 1801. to be COMPANY AT THE PRESENT TIME. 














eight -and-thirty years. At that time 
London could muster 15,000 Volunteers (to- 
day the number stands at 35,000), of whom 
only 8193 (7352 infantry and 841 cavalry) 
paraded in the Park (against the 30,000 that 
will gather on July 8). They began to arrive 
at five o’clock in the morning, and within 
three hours they had all assembled, being 
drawn up in three columns, commanded 
respectively (on the left) by Lord 
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park) included the St. James’s and the 
Temple Corps, while the East End and 
suburban Volunteers formed the right 
column. His Majesty was accompanied 
by five of his sons—namely, the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards George IV.), who ap- 
peared in the uniform of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, the Dukes of York, 
Cumberland, Clarence (afterwards Wil- 
liam IV.), and Kent (our Queen’s father). 
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A LONDON SCOT IN 1860. 


Heathfield (the son of the famous soldier 
and the last of his race); in the centre by 
Major-General Ludlow ; and on the right 
(which contained by far the greater 
number of corps) by Major - General 
Doyley; while the cavalry occupied a 
different part of the park. On the left, 
the Honourable Artillery Company, which 
received his Majesty with a royal salute, 
occupied a prominent place. The centre 
column (which faced the north side of the 
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OFFICER OF LONDON SCOTTISH IN 1899. 


The King took up his position on the 
elevated part of the park, and eight 
thousand five hundred muskets fired three 
times in his honour. A contemporary 
account of the great scene tells us that— 
After the forming, the whole line waived [sic} 
their caps in the air and gave three hearty huzzas ; 
which, joined to the sound of military music striking 
up at the same moment and the various expressions 
of joy from the spectators—even the female part of 
them—by the waving of handkerchiefs, is said to 
have drawn tears from their gracious Sovereign. 
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CLERKENWELL CAVALRY, 1798. 


After so much enthusiasm you might 
think that the Volunteers would have become 
‘an established fact. Not so. Waterloo 
and Wellington settled Napoleon in 1815. 
France was driven for the nonce into a 
corner. England, in her old insular way. 
became indifferent to danger, and the 
Volunteer force faded and was disbanded, 
with the exception of the cavalry, which 
remains with us still as Yeomanry. Then 
once again France became threatening ; 
and several strenuous souls began to be 
alarmed ; among them Sir John Burgoyne 
{whose only son was drowned on board 
H.M.S. Captain) and the aged Duke of 
Wellington. Burgoyne, indeed, was not to 
be silenced, and on Jan. 9, 1847, he received 
a remarkable letter from Wellington, who 
piped the plaint of our défencelessness. 
Referring to the chances of invasion, the 
Duke said— 

Do we suppose that.we should be allowed to 
keep, could we advance such a pretension, more 
than the islands composing the United Kingdom— 
ceding disgracefully +he Channel Islands, on which 
an invader had never established himself since the 
period of the Norman Conquest ? 

I am bordering upon seventy years of age passed 
in honour. 

I hope the Almighty may protect me from being 


the witness of the tragedy which I cannot persuade 
my contemporaries to take measures to arrest. 


The Duke, who died in 1852, was not to 





see his contemporaries roused ; but he 
had not spoken in vain. His letter was 
followed in 1852 by a pamphlet from the 
pen of Sir Charles James Napier—the 
brother of the historian of the Peninsular 
War—entitled “A Letter on the Defence 
of England by Corps of Volunteers and 
Militia, addressed to Members of Parlia- 
ment.” It will give you an idea of the 
primitive character of Sir Charles’s advice 
if I quote one passage which is absolutely 
characteristic of the somewhat scurvy 
treatment which was meted out by the 
military authorities to the Volunteers until 
within a few years ago. Addressing his 
imagined Volunteers, Sir Charles wrote— 

As to dress: for you, gentlemen, the red 7s not 
necessary ; you are defending your country, and 
your moral feelings want no moral stimulus. . . . 
For you the best dress would be your own shooting- 
jackets [he had the country squire in his eye] and 
leather gaiters. 

Nothing was done at the moment, 
while the difficulties of defence increased. 
The situation in France became more 
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QUEEN’S ROYAL WESTMINSTERS AT THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


uncertain, and at last the coup d’état of 
Napoleon III. in December 1851 roused 
Englishmen, and the first offer of a citizen 
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army was accepted by our Government in 
February 1852. The first corps formed 
was the 1st Exeter and South Devon, 
which was ready in 1852, the idea being 
due to the late Sir J.C. Bucknill, F.R.S. (the 
father of the new Judge), who at that time 
was Superintendent of the Devon County 
Lunatic Asylum at Exminster. Besides that, 
we had several affairs of our own in hand, 
which drained England of her Regular 
troops. In 1852 
we were fighting 
the Kaffirs at the 
Cape. The years 
1854-56 kept us 


i 
busy in the 


2 
Crimea. In 1856 ‘ 
we had to fight 
the Chinese, and 
in 1857 we had to 
face the Mutiny. 
An endless series 
of pamphlets 
pointing out our 
danger appeared, 
and on May 9, 
1859, the Zimes 
came out with 
Lord Tennyson’s 
stirring lines— 
Form! Form! Rifle- 
men, form, 
Ready, be ready to 
meet the storm; 
Riflemen, Riflemen, 
Riflemen, form! . . 
Form, be ready to 
do or die! 
Form in Freedom’s 
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year 119,000 Volunteers—nearly all of 
them from the very well-to-do classes— 
sprang to arms as if by magic; which 
showed, as many another movement has. 
since demonstrated, that the heart of the 
country was alive to danger even when the 
official skin was too dull to feel the pin- 
pricks. On March 7, 1860, the Queen 
held a levée, at which 2500 officers were 
present. On June 23 she reviewed 18,450: 
Volunteers; in 
Hyde Park, of 
which London 
supplied 13,266. 
Her Majesty, who 
left Buckingham 
Palace in lovely 
weather about 
four o’clock, was- 
accompanied by 
the King of the 
Belgians, in the 
uniform of an 
English  Field- 
Marshal, and by 
the late Princess 
Alice and Prince 
Arthur(now Duke 
of Connaught), 
then a boy of ten. 
The Prince Con- 
sort rode on one 
side of her car- 
riage, while the 
Prince of Wales 
(who was then 





name and the 
Queen ! 


Three days 

later the Secretary of War wrote a letter 
to the Lord Lieutenants authorising 
the formation of Volunteer corps. The 
conditions for service were not inviting, 
for the Government did not contem- 
plate bearing the expenses of the citizen 
army. On the contrary, the Volun- 
teers had to arm and clothe themselves, 
pay for military instructions, and bear 
the whole expense for the privilege 
of defending the country, so that every 
man who enrolled was to be out of pocket 
of £8 a year at least. That is the official 
administration all over; and yet within a 
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scarcely nine- 
teen) rode on the 
other. The Queen 
inspected the troops, who marched past (in 
two divisions of eight brigades) headed by 
the Mounted Rifles of Huntingdonshire, 
under the command of the Duke of Man- 
chester (the husband of the present 
Duchess of Devonshire and the grand- 
father of the present Duke). Not far be- 
hind them came the Schools of Art, while 
the 32nd Middlesex, or Six-Foot Volunteers, 
led by Captain the Hon. T. Bruce, closed 
the rear of the opening brigade. The-size 
and height of the members of thiscorps drew 
much attention, and their ‘“‘noble appear- 
ance” was increased by their handsome 
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uniform of scarlet with black facings. 
“These sons of Anak,” quoth the con- 
temporary chronicler, “‘were greeted with 


IST SURREY MOUNTED RIFLES, 1860. 


universal applause.” The artillery brigade 
followed, and then came the first infantry 
brigade, led by the Duke of Wellington 
(the son of the Iron Duke). In the Artists 
Corps, who occupied a place in the third 
brigade, “‘ Captain Millais marched by the 
side of Full Private Holman Hunt.” How 
out of date it all seems! On Aug. 7 her 
Majesty paid a visit to Edinburgh, where 
she reviewed 22,000 of the newly enrolled 
Volunteers. 

Thus the movement started well in 
point of numbers and enthusiasm; _ but 
much remained to be done. Indeed, as 
an efficient military weapon, the Volunteers 
were as yet in an exceedingly crude stage. 
To begin with, the unit for training pur- 
poses was the company, the battalion being 
recognised only for administrative pur- 
poses. Again, there was the anomalous 
condition of the Volunteers being a self- 
supporting force. The authorities at the 
War Office remained lukewarm on the 
point as long as possible, but gradually 
their hand was forced. After a _ time, 
Volunteering ceased to be a fashionable 
foible of the fops ; but it did not die. The 
tanks were filled by working-men and 
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others, to whom the matter of expense 
was out of the question. So a Royal 
Commission, appointed in 1862, had to 
reconsider the whole question of cost, 
and in 1863 an Act was passed by which 
the Volunteers could be called on when 
invasion was threatened. When George III. 
was King, the call-to-arms was made 
obligatory only as soon as a _ fleet 
appeared off our coasts; but the advent 
of steam had changed all that in the 
interval. 

Since that day the Volunteers have 
pushed to the front, slowly but surely. 
They were put on a more satisfactory 
basis by the Territorial rearrangement of 
1872-81. The first time the Volunteers 
were manceuvred with the Regulars was at 
Salisbury Plain in 1872, while Viscount 
Ranelagh (who commanded the znd South 
Middlesex from 1860 to his death in 
1885) organised the now popular Easter 
Manceuvres. Lord Elcho created the 
National Rifle Association (the Queen 


firing the first shot at Wimbledon on July z, 
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1860), and Colonel Harcourt started the 
artillery meeting at Shoeburyness: A 
further step to render them effective in 
the field was their equipment with great 
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coats in 1886; the equipment of the artil- 
jery (in 1888) with field-guns, instead of 
the stupid old fort-guns; while in 1892 
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machine-guns were given to the infantry, 
and the same year saw the Volunteer 
decoration for twenty years’ service 
Nothing, however, showed the sterling 
qualities of the force so much as the 
great review which the Queen held in 
Edinburgh in 1881, when 40,624 men 
stood the ordeal of a drenching day of 
rain as if they had been to the manner 
born. The Regular soldier could no longer 
declare (as he had been inclined to do) 
that the Volunteer force was a pretty toy. 
And so the Volunteers have grown, until 
their numbers have come to rival the 


Regular troops as follows— 
Effectives, 1898-99. 
232,711 
146,864 
118,221 
10,191 


Volunteers : ee os 

Regulars (Home and Colonial) 

Militia 

Yeomanry 

Indian Army i .. 214,928 
When you consider that about a fifth of 
the Volunteers change every year, you 
will see what an enormous number 
of trained men England now possesses. 
During the last forty years the 
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Volunteers have just doubled themselves 
in point of numbers ; but in point of effi- 
ciency they have made very much more 
progress. 

And yet the highest efficiency has cer- 
tainly not been reached. What the final 
evolution of the Volunteers may come to 
it is impossible to say with any accuracy. 
More will be demanded of them; it 
is highly probable that they will yet be 
officered to some extent from the Regular 
army. The time may, indeed, come when 
in place of actual conscription—which is 
entirely against our genius as a people 
the force of public opinion on the great 
question of defence will induce every 
able - bodied youth to serve in the 
Volunteers 

In any case we have reason to be 
gratified at the progress of the Volunteers, 
and the First Gentleman in Europe should 
feel proud on the Eighth of July, as 
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LONDON RIFLE BRIGADE AT THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


he passes ‘under review the battalioned 
Gentlemen-at-Arms whose predecessors 
drew a tear of joy from his great-grandfather 
on the same spot a hundred long years ago. 
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VI.—LOTUS-SAN. 
By CARLTON DAWE. 


Mr, Dawe is well known for his stories of Japanese life, 


He wrote 


“Kakemonos,” “The Bride of Japan,” and “Yellow and White.” 


OTUS-SAN stood upon the headland 
that guards the entrance to the 
Bay of Nagasaki and dreamily gazed away 
to seaward. Above her hung the clouds 
in pearly clusters: the sun, sloping away 
westward, filled the air with a delicious 
warmth, and illumined with a broad sheet 
of light its pathway to the ocean. Here 
and there sped the white gulls, occasion- 
ally startling the still air with a hoarse 
caw: the junks, like birds of a monstrous 
growth, whipped round the headland and 
glided like sentient beings into the smooth 
water of the harbour. And the sun saw 
and smiled upon the labours of men, and 
lit the eyes of Lotus-San with wonder and 
beauty. 

And yet it was none of these things that 
held the girl’s eyes riveted to seaward, 
though the great, sweet scene had a 
mighty influence of its own. Away to 
the south she had seen a cloud of smoke, 
which at first fluttered like a ribbon on the 
horizon, and this she had watched and 
watched until that ribbon, woven in the 
mysterious loom of the gods, had taken 
unto itself a black and prodigious shape, 
which spread like some uncouth monster 
across the sea. % 

But presently Lotus-San guessed the 
meaning of that dark cloud, and as she 
watched, the topmasts ofa steamer peeped 
up behind the hill of sea. Then, like a 
thing feeling its way, higher and higher 
it climbed the hill, until it stood upon the 
very summit, and she saw its masts and 
its one big funnel, and the white line of 
foam which rose before it as if to check 
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its progress. But on it swung, straight 
on for the headland upon which she was 
standing, the distance lessening rapidly 
between it and her. Now she could even 
distinguish the flag that flew aft. It was 


the red English flag, the flag that flew 
from so many vessels down in the bay. 
Presently she almost fancied she could see 
the men hurrying hither and thither upon 
the decks; then from the red funnel there 
issued a thick cloud of smoke, which hung 


like a curtain upon the sea. 
she closed her eyes. 

When she opened them again, the 
smoke, fading away in the distance, had 
risen before the sun, and a filmy, golden 
haze greeted her eyes, totally transforming 
the face of the waters. The ship, too, 
had rapidly drawn near, and as it passed 
beneath her, her face filled with melan- 
choly, and instinctively her hand went to 
her breast. For of a sudden, unknown to 
her, as it were, a chilliness had crept into 
her heart: with the fall of the anchor, 
which she almost fancied she could hear, 
she shuddered, and then turned wearily 
away. 

Time after time she had seen the ships 
come and go, a wondering curiosity fol- 
lowing them on their way, a strangeness 
as of awe filling her for those who go 
down to the sea in ships; but never had 
the coming or going of any vessel so 
strangely affected her as the advent of 
this monster with the red funnel. Her 
imagination trifled with it until it became 
a part of her. From her home on the 
hillside she searched the bay for that red 


Instinctively 
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funnel. She watched the sampans come 
and go, dreaming, dreaming. 

Her mother found her beside the gate, 
and was much struck by the strange new 
look of her daughter’s face. 

“What ails thee, child ?” 

But the child answered not, because she 
did not know. With a weary smile she 
turned away, and the mother, wise in her 


Lotus-San was 


generation, shook her head and imagined 
things. And still the thoughts of Lotus- 
San reverted to the ship with the red 
funnel, and in her dreams that night she 
stood once more upon the headland and 
saw the smoke-belching monster sweep 
grandly up out of the sea, glide through 
the narrow entrance to the bay and drop 
anchor. And the sound of the rushing 
cable smote a chill on her heart, and she 
awoke, frightened, and peered up trembling 
into the night. 
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Now the orchard of Otoko, the father 


. of Lotus-San, was famous throughout the 


whole of Nagasaki. It nestled on the 
side of the hill amid the quaint roofs of 
the pretty houses, and commanded an 
extensive view of the town und the bay. 
There it was the wandering tourists 


toiled upward to drink tea and eat fruit, 
and as often as not pretty Lotus-San 


in attendance. 


attended to their wants. And it so 
happened that on the day following the 
arrival of the red funnel boat, two strangers 
presented themselves at Otoko’s orchard 
and begged permission to eat and drink. 
And Lotus-San, who was in attendance, 
brought them tea in quaint little cups 
without handles, out of which they drank 
with excellent Oriental gravity. 

She knew by their talk that the men 
were English, and but for a certain easy 
familiarity of manner might have been 
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father and son. The one was young, tall, 
fresh of face and shapely of limb, which 
was displayed to full advantage in a 
knicker suit; the other was short, thick- 
set—the average middle-aged man with a 
beard. 

Of him Lotus-San thought little; but 
the younger man was exceedingly good to 
look upon. Though she had but stolen 
a maidenly glance at him, she carried 
away with her an impression of blue eyes 
and fair hair, and a smiling mouth that 
showed white teeth. And then, her eyes 
wandering towards the bay, they became 
riveted upon the ship with the red funnel, 
and of a sudden her hand went to her 
breast, and she felt a chill, like a revelation, 
at her heart. Strange—strange; but as 
she watched she saw the ship climb the 
hill of sea once more, and again heard the 
ponderous cable rattle through the hawse- 
pipes. With a start she awoke from her 
dream. The strangers were calling. 

Once more she stood before them, but 
this time she was no longer the musumé, 
the waitress, but a woman with a secret, a 
secret ill-defined, no doubt, but to her one 
of much moment. At all events, it robbed 
her of her ease, brought the blushes to 
her face, and a fluttering to her heart. 
Though she never once turned her eyes 
towards the younger man, she felt the 
intensity of his gaze, just as one who lies 
upon the grass with shut eyes will feel the 
sun burning his eyelids. 

Neither spoke Japanese well, but the 
younger man, who spoke least, talked 
most. But him Lotus-San ignored, and 
confined her remarks to the elderly gentle- 
man with the beard. Elderly gentlemen 
with beards are so fatherly. Young men 
must be kept in their place. 

They wanted some cherries. 
get them any? Decidedly. 
go at once and pluck them. 

“I will come and help you,” said the 
young man. 

“* Nonsense,” said his companion. 

Lotus-San bowed low and departed, but 
from out the corner of her eye she caught 
a glimpse of the admiring face of the 
young man. It was all very strange, this 
new sensation, these confused thoughts. 


Could she 
She would 
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Why should her heart palpitate so freely ? 
Why should thought make her face and 
neck burn ? 

As soon as she had disappeared the 
two men turned and interrogated each 
other with significant glances. The elder 
man had a pair of quizzing eyes, and as 
he looked at his companion he stroked 
his beard, an action which seemed to add 
a singularly penetrative force to his 
scrutiny. By the almost imperceptible 
smile which played about his face, it was 
evident that he was fairly well acquainted 
with the idiosyncrasies of a certain young 
gentleman. 

“Eh, Bob?” said the younger of the 
two, accompanying the exclamation with 
a nod towards the orchard. 

The beard wagged slowly. ‘‘ Pooh!” 

The young man sprang to his feet with 
a laugh. He had seen that beard wag 
before: it was not the first time he had 
heard that contemptuous “ pooh.” Bob 
was a good sort, anyway. Dear old 
Bob! 

“I believe that silly girl has forgotten 
our cherries,” protested the young man. 
“‘1’d better go and hurry her up.” 

“‘IT would if I were you,” replied the old 
man dryly. 

Again the beard wagged, but this time 
unmarked by smiling eyes. The young 
man had taken his companion at his word. 
Having looked forward with no little 
pleasure to the fruit, he was not inclined 
to forego the sensation of eating it. 

He discovered her in the far corner of 
the garden, perched upon an impromptu 
pedestal in the shape of a box, struggling 
hard to reach a cluster of delicious-looking 
fruit. For some moments he stood watch- 
ing her vain efforts to clutch the bough: 
then with a smile he advanced. 

When she saw him she blushed still 
more deeply, and looked about her with a 
pretty timidity which appealed to the 
young man’s imagination. Beside the 
box lay her little straw sandals ; the clean 
white /adz, or socks, which enclosed her 
feet, appeared to him but large enough 
fora child. Dainty little feet were hidden, 
he doubted not—feet as dainty as the rest 
of her dainty person. 
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Seeing her embarrassment, and knowing 
the cause of it, he begged she would 
permit him to help her to descend from 
her precarious position. He held out his 
hands, and, after a momentary hesitation, 
she let him take hers. 

And here the adventure 
did not quite end, for 
as she leant forward his 
hands glided round her 
waist and she felt a pair 
of strong arms encompass 
her. Perhaps, but it 
might only have been her 
fancy, something in the 
nature of an embrace 
followed. At all events, 
it seemed to her that 
long after all danger was 
past he still held her 
close to him, and that 
his embrace was of a 
singularly warm and pro- 
tecting nature. Indeed, 
instinct bade her free 
herself, and she accord- 


ingly began to struggle. 


He was wise in ex- 
perience, if not in years, 
and he at once apolo- 
gised with a profound 
grace. The box was high, 
the position extremely 
dangerous. He would 
have been absvulutely in- 
consolable had any harm 
befallen her. Poor Lotus- 
San! The harm was yet 
to come. 

Blushing and stammer- 
ing charmingly, she suc- 
ceeded, though not with- 
out some difficulty, in 
getting into her sandals, 
and that effort accom- 
plished, she stood inde- 
cisive, knowing not whether to run or 
stay. But Fulkes, the foreign devil in 
question, was a young gentleman of some 
knowledge and perception, The recol- 
lection of that embrace had apparently 
vanished from his memory. It was a 
thing of the moment, unavoidable, but 
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now forgotten. He did not even betray 
by a look the thought that was rioting in 
his mind. Timid as a fawn, this dainty 
little creature might have dashed off at the 
first signal of danger. 


He discovered her in a far corner of the garden. 


“Hold your mono,” he said. “1 will 
gather the fruit for you.” 
“ But, Excellency ’ she protested. 
“Nay, nay, it is my wish, little flower. 
I am tall—see!” And he held his arms 
above her, and truly to her he seemed 


great and beautiful as a giant; and she 


, 
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thought how tenderly those great strong 
arms had enfolded her, and she wondered 
at his gentleness. 

But in the meantime he had sprung 
upon the box, and the fruit being well 
within his reach, he began to pluck it, 
and slowly to drop the cherries one by 
one into her &zmono, which she had spread 
out for the occasion. And as each cherry 
fell he looked at her and smiled, and she, 
encouraged by the geniality of the white 
giant, smiled up at him again. 

But when the cherries were plucked 
he stood upon the box and thoughtfully 
regarded the quaint little figure beneath 
him, and something very like the shades 
of irresolution chased each other across 
his face. Into his eyes crept a strange 
softness, and the curves of his mouth 
grew serious. And Lotus-San, who had 
watched him with an intentness which a 
vain man might have considered compli- 
mentary, let her eyes fall before his con- 
centrated gaze. When she saw him again 
he was standing beside her; his blue 
eyes were sparkling with laughter, the 


serious curves had disappeared from his 
mouth. 


He gallantly escorted her back towards 
the house, where the middle-aged gentle- 
man with the beard had been left all this 
time in solitary state; but not more than 
half of the journey had been accomplished 
before the two came to a standstill. A 
gap in the garden disclosed a pretty 
view of the harbour below, and Fulkes, 
stopping for a moment, pointed towards 
the red-funnel boat. 

“You see that ship, Lotus?” He 
had already learnt her name, and in a 
decorous manner had duly complimented 
her on its prettiness. 

“Yes,” she cried., See it! She had 
seen it day and night—waking, dreaming— 
ever since it first climbed that hill of sea 
to the southward. But she trembled, 
nevertheless, at the question, and looked 
more like a lotus than ever. 

“It arrived yesterday from Hong- 
Kong.” 

“T know.” 

“You know ?” 


“‘I was on the bluff. I watched it 
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come up out of the sea, a strange monster 
belching clouds of smoke.” 

** Curious,” he said. ‘* I was on board.” 

It was more curious than he imagined. 
Lotus-San’s underlip trembled, and her 
heart grew chill as with a deadly fear. If 
he had not been watching the bay sc 
intently he might have noticed the sudden 
pallor overspread her face. As it was, she 
had somewhat regained her normal colour 
when he looked again. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “‘1 was on board 
her. It is rather strange that we should 
meet thus, Lotus-San.” 

Strange indeed ; and yet she felt that it 
was not so very strange. Why? She 
could not say. Only it was not wonderful 
that she should meet someone who had 
come by ¢hat ship. 

“She sails to-morrow for Yokohama 
direct,” he continued, the tone of his voice 
being well calculated to arouse one’s 
curiosity, even though the information was 
not of a paralysing nature. Yet the girl 
turned a white, eager face to him as she 
said — 

“You go?” 

‘“‘I was going,” he said; ** but since I 
have seen you, Lotus-San, I am_ not 
sure.” 

“Your Excellency means 

“That I have seen you, Lotus-San, and 
that I think Heaven is nearer Nagasaki 
than Yokohama.” 

we uF “ * 

The middle-aged gentleman with the 
beard waited patientiy for his cherries. 
As Fulkes had said, or thought, Bob was 
a good sort, philosophically phlegmatic. 
The sun created a drowsy atmosphere, the 
cheroot burnt well, and the cane chair in 
which the philosopher stretched his com- 
fortable bulk bore him without complain- 
ing. But cigars will burn low, and dreams 
end, and too much green tea is not good 
for the digestion. Besides, even the 
patience born of philosophy, like all 
things human, is born but to die. Bob 
didn’t get excited, he didn’t even swear, 
but his patience gave out. With deep 
regret he dragged himself out of his com- 
fortable chair, stretched himself, yawned, 
looked at his watch, and then ventured out 


” 
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into the orchard. Those cherries must be 
getting cold, he thought. 

He discovered Fulkes and Lotus-San in 
one of the quietest and most delightful 
spots of the garden. Their attitude did 
not surprise him. He knew Fulkes, he 
knew youth—he knew himself. There 
was not the slightest reason why the girl 
should blush, and hang her head, and try 
to look ashamed. Her mother had done 
the same before, her own daughter would 
undoubtedly verify the truism that history 
repeats itself. There was nothing in it 
all—nothing. Why on earth should Fulkes 
look embarrassed? This was painful— 
and serious. 

‘* What about those cherries, Fulkes ?” 

‘““A thousand pardons, old_ chap,” 
cried the culprit, laughing just a little 
stupidly. ‘But I believe we’ve eaten 
them all.” 

“Um!” was the grim reply. Then he 
looked at the girl. ‘‘ Rather pretty, 
Fulkes.” 

“Rather!” echoed the young man. 
“‘Why, she’s lovely!” 


“Pooh!” said the philosopher. ‘“‘ Where 
are my cherries ?” 
% * * * 


The red-funnel boat was to sail at day- 
break on the following morning, and that 
evening the philosopher discovéred Fulkes 
going ashore with his baggage. 

“What ’s this ?” said he. 

“I’m not going round to Yokohama 
just yet.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed 
“* Cherries ?” 

“‘No—not altogether. I find that I 
needn’t be back until the twelfth. The 
P. and O. boat will just fit in.” 

“Um,” muttered the philosopher once 
again, “‘ you’re a fool.” 

-The young man smiled. 
it was heavenly fooling ! 

When, on the following morning, he 
looked through the gap in Otoko’s 
orchard, the red-funnel boat was nowhere 
to be seen. He smiled complacently to 
himself, and then turned to greet Lotus- 
San, who came through the perfume of 
the orchard towards him, a new and 
wonderful light in her eyes. Presently he 


the philosopher. 


Fool! Lord, 
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forgot all about the philosopher and the 
ship with the red funnel. 

The days passed merrily in Otoko’s 
orchard. The gardener himself was a 
struggling man of business ; his wife was 
a shrewd woman who loved the sight of 
money, who did not look askance at 
presents of silks and jewels. And this 
young foreigner was generous in the 
extreme, and Lotus-San was a dutiful 
daughter—one who fully recognised the 
obligations of filial piety. The wife of 
Otoko had visions of an age of ease. 

As for Fulkes, he took up his abode in 
Otoko’s house, and was received with all 
the honour which accompanies a big 
purse. It might be foolish or it might 
be wise—it all depends on the point of 
view. Fulkes took one view of the 
situation, the gardener and his wife 
another. If each was satisfied, there is 
nothing more to be said. The Japanese 
loves money just as much as his Western 
brother. At any rate, the weather was 
delightful, the orchard was at its best, and 
Lotus-San seemed the loveliest flowerthere. 
Fulkes passed whole days with her in the 
sweet-scented air. The sunshine and the 
odour of flowers crept into their blood, 
into their brain. Lotus-San awoke from 
the girl to the woman, and took unto 
herself a finer air, a fuller dignity. Yet 
she was as a child in his hands—a piece 
of clay ready to be moulded to his will. 
Of her he might make what he chose, 
whether for good or evil. The thought 
of such responsibility often made him 
pause.. It deepened the furrow between 
his eyes: caused him many heart-search- 
ings. 

He was but an ordinary man, she a native 
woman. Inthe Far East men do not set 
women on a pedestal and pretend to wor- 
ship with fear and trembling. No doubt 
it is wrong of them, but they don’t. Fulkes 
had lightly entered into this compact, 
believing that he could as lightly break 
it off. But in a few days the girl had 
become a woman, and the woman serious. 
Intuitively he guessed that before he 
came her life had been a blank. He had 
filled it, opened wide her eyes, awakened 
the dormant soul. The sparkling of the 
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eyes, the glad flushings of the cheeks, the 
thousand-and-one things he noted, all told 
him what he had become to her. And his 
brow contracted still deeper in thought, and 
he was more than sorry that he had not 
gone on to Yokohama with the philosopher. 
It was always the same old tale—make love 
and ride away. 

But the parting was bitter—bitter as 
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cold and lifeless in his arms; and all his 
tender words, all his warm kisses, could 
not bring back the colour to those pallid 
cheeks. 
“It will be long before my lord returns ?” 
** Nay, I know not,” he answered falter- 
ingly. ‘‘ Perhaps.” 
“But he will return—tell me, O my lord ?” 
He could not tell her, even though he 


The wife of Otoko found her daughter lying senseless. 


death. 


He hesitated* long, fearing for 
her, liking not the task ; but when it could 
be no longer avoided, he told her gently 


what had to be. Though she must have 
known that sooner or later it had to come, 
while it was yet in the distance it was but 
a vague, shadowy sort of terror. He had 
said, “To-morrow I must leave you, 
Lotus-San,” and that to-morrow descended 
instantly like a chilly cloud and smote upon 
her heart. She did not cry, but she hung 


knew it would be the more honourable 
thing to do. He was sorry for her, and 
his sorrow made him weak. 

‘** IT will come back,” he said. 

The look of gratitude she turned upon 
him made him feel the most miserable cur 
beneath the sun. He pressed her face 
close into his breast so as to hide her 
eyes. 

“* My lord is good,” she murmured. “I 
will wait.” 
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“Tt may be long, Lotus-San.” 

“What matters it? My lord has said 
he will come. I shall wait in night 
watching for the sun to burst.” 

‘“* And should it never burst ?” 

“*T shall know that my lord has gone to 
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she saw, as one might see in a dream, her 
lover’s ship steal across the bay and out 
into the ocean, and yet she sat exactly 
in the spot where he had left her an 
hour before. The worst of the parting 


had taken place the previous day. A 


«Zam coming—l am coming.” 


the hakaba [cemetery], whither I shall 
quickly follow.” 

“But should I forget you, Lotus-San, 
what then ?” 

Her frank eyes made him feel still more 
contemptible. 

‘ How can my lord forget ?” 

From the gap in her father’s orchard 


few hurried words, a kiss, and he was 
gone. In her lap he flung a big roll of 
bank-notes, also some jewelled pins for 
her hair, some trinkets for her wrists. ‘“‘ It 
will soften the blow,” he said to himself. 
**She is sad now, poor little woman, but 
in a month I shall be forgotten.” But if 
he could have seen her sitting there, the 
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jewels and the money untouched, un- 
noticed, he might not have freed his 
conscience so easily. 

Some time after, the wife of Otoko 
found her daughter lying senseless by the 
gap, and beside her were the trinkets and 
the money, which the good mother secretly 
appropriated before attempting to restore 
consciousness to her daughter. ‘Then 
Lotus-San was borne within doors, where 
she lay ill for many weeks, the ceaseless 
moan upon her poor, pale lips, ‘* My lord, 
O my lord!” 

But he came not, and though youth 
triumphed it left her but the wreck of 
her former self. ‘‘She will die,” the 
people said; but she knew she would live 
if she could only see him. 

One after the other the days dragged 
painfully along. Each night she went to 
sleep with the half-expressed hope, ‘‘ To- 
morrow — perhaps to-morrow.” It was 
always to-morrow—the day that never 
comes. Many and many an hour she 
filled the gap in her father’s orchard, 
watching—a pitiful picture. One day she 
saw the red-funnel boat come in, but it 
brought no one for her. Nothing ever came 
for her. The world was a blank—dead. 

Other sorrow came to her when her 
people told her that she would mother 
a half-breed, and they taunted her and 
made mock of her until her life became 
unbearable. And yet, in a desperate sort 
of way, she was secretly glad. ‘‘ When 
he knows it, he will come,” she said to 
herself. ‘It is mine—and his! 
all ours!) O my lord!” 

But he came not. 

One day a man from the British Con- 
sulate presented himself before her. 

“You are Lotus-San,” he said, “the 
daughter of Otoko ?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

He pressed a roll of bank-notes into her 
hand. She drew back astounded. 

“Excellency!” 

“It is from him,” he said. 
not forgotten.” 

Her poor face flushed vividly. 
of exultation sprang from her lips. 

“ He is coming ?” 


Ours, 


“He has 


A cry 
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The man’s face fell. 

‘*] cannot say. Perhaps.” 

It was always that dreadful word— 
** perhaps.” 

“He is dead ? 

The pitiful look of anguish smote him 
to the heart; yet, sad as it was, he almost 
wished he could have answered in the 
affirmative. 

‘I know not. Only this I know—he 
will come no more to Japan.” 

She was not certain that she heard 
aright, or that she rightly understood. 
And though long after he had gone she 
still pondered over his words, she could 
only distinctly recollect that last utter- 
ance—“ he will come no more to Japan.” 
It beat into her brain, it chilled her heart, 
it filled the world with darkness. He would 
come no more! Never again would she 
glow in the sunshine of his smile, feel the 
touch of that dear arm about her shoulders, 
listen to the loved accents of his voice ! 
All was past—all was gone. There was 
no sun in heaven, no light in the world ; 
life had died with him. For since he 
would come no more, he must be dead, 
as nothing but death could keep him from 
her. And so she brooded over the thought 
until it became a reality, and his sad, pale 
face looked up at her through the infinite 
depths of sea. 

* * * # 

Once more she stood upon the head- 
land that guards the entrance to the Bay 
of Nagasaki, and looked away to seaward ; 
but this time no ship with a red funnel 
broke the perfect line of blue. All was still 
and calm, and as she looked down into the 
sea the old vision came back to her, and 
the sad, pale face of her beloved seemed 
to beckon her to him. 

““I come,” she said. ‘I have waited 
long, O my lord, and life has been heavy 
and void of light. But the night is past, 
the day is come. Open wide your 
arms, my beloved. I am coming—I am 
coming—— ” 

& te % # 
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The startled seagull gave a hoarse caw 
as it beheld the body of Lotus-San cleave 
the still waters. 
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se ITTY, my dear,” Aunt Mary said 

in the course of the evening of 
my arrival in town from Oxford, “I want 
to ask you to be particularly careful about 
something. I want you not to laugh at 
Robert.” 

‘“Is there anything very serious the 
matter with Robert, then ?” I inquired. 

“Oh, no; nothing at all serious. At 
least, I suppose it is serious, and I hope 
it is,” Aunt Mary answered. “It’s a 
secret, but, of course, everyone knows it. 
Robert is in love.” 

** Naturally,” I said. 
love these seven years.” 

‘“*He has,” Aunt Maryagreed. ‘ That’s 
why I’m so anxious about it. We’ve had 
so much trouble with Robert. He seems 
to have no sense at all about these matters. 
Even at school he was very nearly ex- 
pelled for falling in love with a young 
woman in a confectioner’s shop, and there 
was that photographer’s girl at Oxford 
that cost us so much money, and—dear 
me! there have been so many of them, 
haven’t there ?” 

“There have,” I said. ‘‘I have been 
at different periods the unfortunate 
recipient of his rhapsodies about most of 
them.” 

‘“That is the worst of Robert,” my 
aunt continued, “‘ he is so very good that 
he believes in anybody. It would be 
almost better in some ways if he were not 
quite so good—not better, perhaps—no, I 
don’t mean better, but more convenient, 
though perhaps I oughtn’t even to say that. 
But, at any rate, I do hope we are at an 
end of our difficulties now. She is a very 
nice pretty girl, quite the kind of girl | 


“He’s been in 


should have chosen myself, though I 
did hope he might have married you, 
Kitty-——” 

“Thank you, Auntie,” I said, “ but I 
never shared the hope.” 

“* Very likely not,” she ran on. “I’m 
not surprised, but you see you know all 
about Robert, and if he gets engaged to 
any other girl she may be so shocked to hear 
that he’s been engaged so often before, 
and then some of the other girls are 
enough to annoy any girl. I can only 
hope and trust that Miss Miller may have 
sense enough to see that they were only 
boyish follies, though if I had found out 
that your uncle had been engaged to a girl 
like that photographer girl, I am not at 
all sure that I would have married him. 
Robert ’s sure to tell her too, because he’s 
so foolish and has such romantic notions 
about honour and all that.” 

“Who is Miss Miller ?” I inquired. 

““She’s a daughter of a barrister,” my 
aunt explained, “‘a very clever man, who 
practises in the Divorce Court. I should 
have liked it to be any other court, because 
it can’t be good for any man to spend all 
his time in a place like that. It must in 
the end have a bad influence on the 
character, and these modern doctrines 
of heredity are so funny, though I dare- 
say she was born before he’d practised 
very long.” 

“And is the engagement imminent ?” 
I asked. 

“TI hope so, 


” 


Aunt Mary continued. 
“Robert doesn’t generally take very long 
to get engaged when he falls in love, but 
then it’s easier to get engaged quickly 


to a girl in a photographer’s shop. My 
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own opinion is that even that nursery 
governess, who was a very good, respect- 
able girl in her way 

“Don’t let’s discuss those unfortunate 
episodes,” I suggested. ‘‘ What is she 
like ?” 

‘““Oh, she’s a charming girl,” my aunt 
explained, ‘‘and as far as I can see she 
likes Robert; but then she’s got beautiful 
blue eyes, and I always think girls with eyes 
like that are flirts. It may be prejudice. 
But I can only hope for the best. He’s 
at a dance to-night, where he hopes to 
meet her. She dances beautifully, he tells 
me, though some of these modern dances 
seem to me only romping and scarcely 
even nice.” 

By the subtle train of thought which 
governs my aunt’s mind, she traversed 
the kindred subjects of American dances, 
bicycling, bicycling on Sunday, Ritualism, 
vestments, the latest fashions, birds in 
hats, her canary, her dog’s health, and 
influenza. I went to bed without being 
much the wiser about Miss Miller, of whom 
I desired to learn more. My cousin 


Robert was a rather nice boy, except for 
his unfortunate habit of becoming engaged 
to the most impossible young persons, and 
I should have been very glad to see him 
safely married. 

The next morning he came down early 


to breakfast. That might mean excess 
either of joy or despair, but a glance at 
Robert’s countenance revealed the fact 
that it meant despair of an acute type. 
The gloom with which he refused any food 
was positively Byronic, and when subse- 
quently, overcome by fleshly weakness, he 
ate two eggs and a large quantity of 
grilled bones, he did it with a touching air 
of martyrdom. He was too deeply dejected 
even to pour out his confidences to me, 
and I saw him retire with an armful of 
Browning to the smoking-room, where he 
spent the rest of the morning. My aunt 
was much distressed, and her morning 
discourse embraced the topics of suicide, 
consumption, its gure and its causes, and 
therein of excessive smoking; thence of 
fires, fire insurances, litigation, the muzzling 
order, what we are coming to, servants, 
and her young days. 
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After lunch my aunt suggested to Robert 
that he might take me out for a walk, and 
he did so resignedly, in awful silence, 
only broken by spasmodic commonplaces, 
delivered manifestly by sheer will-power. 
We turned into the Park, and he viewed 
the giddy throng in a spirit which appre- 
ciated its own agony adequately. Several 
times he said bitter, bitter things. 

All at once I noticed him start and put 
on a ghastly smile. I concluded that the 
object of his affections was in sight, and, 
as I followed his gaze, I saw two ladies in 
a victoria talking to a man by the railings. 
One of the ladies was a pretty girl, and 
the man was a tall, strikingly handsome 
man. Robert took off his hat with an 
air of excessive nonchalance and we 
passed on. 

“Kitty,” he said in a hollow voice, ‘‘ we 
must go home.” 

“‘What’s the matter ?” I inquired. 

“I’m—I1’m not feeling well,” he 
stammered. 

““Who was that very pretty girl?” I 
inquired innocently. 

“Her name is Dorothy Miller, and she 
is the only girl I have ever loved. That's 
all,” he said in tragic tones. 

«Oh, is that all?” I replied with some 
amusement. 

“*Can’t you see what I’m suffering ?” 
he went on. ‘“I’ll tell you what has 
happened when we get home.” 

“Control yourself. Be calm,” 
with the utmost gravity. 

When we reached the house, he took 
me into the smoking-room and began his 
tale of woe with some prefatory remarks 
about our long friendship and his fears 
that I might think him absurd and unmanly 
and mawkish. I assured him that nothing 
was further from my thoughts. Then he 
began his narrative. Having expatiated 
for a while on the perfection of Miss 
Miller (she shared all the qualities which 
her predecessors had enjoyed), he re- 
counted how for a while he wooed her 
with diffidence, but hope. Afterwards, in 
an evil day, the tall handsome man, whom 
I had seen, had crossed her path. ‘An 

” he said, “a silly. conceited ass 


I said 


ass, 
named Wonziloe.” 
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“Wonziloe ?” I answered. ‘‘I knowa 
Miss Wonziloe. It’s not a common name, 
but I don’t suppose he’s any relation. She 
is a singularly hideous girl.” 

‘“‘ To give him his due,” he said bitterly, 
“he’s handsome enough to look at, but 
he’s not worthy of her, Kitty, he’s not 
worthy of her. I shouldn’t mind so much 
if he deserved her.” 
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*“No,” he said decidedly. ‘1 could see 
from her manner that she did it on 
purpose. I suppose she wanted to let 
me down kindly and quietly.” 

“‘Or,” I suggested again, ‘she may have 
wished to make you appreciate her properly. 
If a girl knows her business mi 

‘Certainly not,” he said, even more 
decidedly. ‘* Dorothy is not a girl who 


When we reached the house, he took mz into the smoking-room and began his tale of woe. 


“No,” I agreed, “ of course, that would 
be quite a different thing. But why are 
you in such despair ?” 

‘“‘They’re always about together now, 
and last night,” he explained in a climax 
of sorrow, “‘ she cut one of my dances and 
danced with him.” 

“‘ Perhaps it was a mistake,” I suggested 
comfortingly. 


knows her business. ‘She may be carried 
away by the glamour of that confounded 
fool Wonziloe, but she is not a coquette. 
Oh no, it’s quite plain, only too plain.” 

‘So you’re going to retire gracefully 7” 
I inquired. 

““No,” he replied; ‘it’s hopeless in 
one way, but I shall try to save her from 
that confounded idiot.” 
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He babbled for a while longer, and | 
left him in dire dejection; but while we 
had been talking, an idea had been 
wandering round my mind. It was a 
mere whimsical notion at the time, but 
two days afterwards it took further shape. 
We all went to a dance together, and 
Miss Miller and Mr. Wonziloe were there, 
too. Robert accompanied us, full of his 
disinterested plan of saving her from the 
base adventurer’s clutches. I studied the 
situation with interest. I did not agree 
with Robert that Miss Miller was a girl 
who did not understand her business. 
She appeared to me to be playing Robert 
and Mr. Wonziloe off against each other 
rather skilfully, though it seemed a shade 
of odds on the latter. My special atten- 
tion, however, was directed to him. He 


certainly was an unusually handsome man, 
and a handsome man is not a common 
occurrence, nor, whatever people may say, 
unappreciated by girls; but the oftener I 
looked at him, the stronger my idea grew. 
Early in the evening I had been intro- 
duced to him, and I was engaged to him 


for a dance later on. After two or three 
moments of that dance I became certain 
that my suspicion was correct. He was 
Ethel Wonziloe’s brother. I questioned 
him on the point, and he admitted it with 
some hesitation and then passed hastily to 
another subject. The case was clear. 
Ethel Wonziloe is a friend of mine at 
Somerville, and is the plainest girl I know. 
The odd fact is that she has lovely eyes, 
a faultless complexion, pretty hair, and a 
fine figure, but then there is her mouth. 
It is a mouth beyond description. It is 
not even grotesquely ugly, but just irre- 
deemably, hopelessly repulsive. Properly 
speaking, it is not even a mouth at all, 
but just a gap of cavernous proportions 
and irregular shape, with long gaunt tecth 
below it. Children refused to kiss her. 
I have seen men in a tramcar at Oxford 
gazing at her with eager admiration while 
she has had a wrap on over her mouth, 
and then, when she has removed it, turn- 
ing away almost in anger. And I felt per- 
fectly certain that Mr. Wonziloe possessed 
that mouth too. Feature for feature he 
and his sister were the same, except that a 
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big moustache covered his cavern. Like 
Samson his strength lay in his hair. 1 
probed him with allusions to his sister 
once or twice further, and his uneasiness 
confirmed my conclusions. 

% * ® * 

“Robert,” I said, as we drove back and 
Aunt Mary dozed, ‘‘ have you ever seen 
any of Mr. Wonziloe’s people ?” 

‘*No,” he replied sulkily, ‘“‘1 haven't, 
and I don’t wish to.” 

‘I want a new bicycle,” I added after a 
pause. 

“Ill give you one for a_ birthday 
present,” he replied. ‘‘ What kind would 
you like ?” 

“I was not begging, Robert,” I said, 
“but supposing I took the trouble to 
remove Mr. Wonziloe from your Miss 
Miller’s path?” 

“* Kitty,” he said apprehensively, “‘ you’re 
not thinking of going in for him yourself, 
are you?” 

**Don’t be a fool, Robert,” I answered 
severely. ‘‘ But about the bicycle ?” 

“If you could only save her,” he said, 
“*T would give you five hundred bicycles.” 

“One will be enough, thank you,” I 
answered. 

“* What is it, Kitty ?”” he inquired mys- 
teriously. ‘‘ Have you found out—do you 
know something about him ?” 

“*T do,” I said. 

“* Something dreadful ?” 

“* Something very hideous, Robert.” 

** Kitty,” he said, ‘‘ you must not write 
an anonymous letter. I disapprove of 
anonymous letters ?” 

“Good heavens!” I said. ‘ You’re 
beginning to reek of melodrama, Robert. 
I shall tell you nothing more till it’s over.” 

He pestered me with asinine conjectures 
during the following morning, but I 
refused any enlightenment. In the after- 
noon I went to call on Ethel Wonziloe, 
whose address I fortunately knew, and 
found her at home. After discussing 
other things for some time, I mentioned 
that I had met her brother at a dance the 
night before. 

‘*Did you ?” she said, somewhat grimly. 
“Yes, Henry goes to a good many dances. 
I do not.” 
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“Of course,” I replied; “‘there’s a 
considerable demand nowadays for men 
who can dance.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” she answered with 
rising indignation. ‘ What did you think 
of Henry ?” 

“‘ He is,” I said, “a wonderfully hand- 
some man.” 

‘He is not,” she 
replied wrathfully. 
*“ Nothing of the kind. 
He is really as plain as 
I am.” 

‘““My dear Ethel,” I 
protested. 

“Oh, I know I’m 
plain,” she said, “ and 
it’s no use pretending 
that lam not. I some- 
times shudder at myself. 
At a very early age I 
contemplated myself 
carefully, and since then 
I have never been seen 
to smile when I could 
help it. And Henry 
was just the same till he 
grew a moustache.” 

“You surely don’t 
blame him,” I  sug- 
gested. 

“You don’t under- 
stand why I’m _ so 
disgusted with him,” 
she explained. ‘‘ We 
used to go about every- 
where together, but 
since he’s had that 
moustache he’s afraid 
to be seen with me. 
Mother is so proud of 
him that she backs him 
up, and I hardly go 
anywhere now. I have 
to sit at home, while he goes about 
pretending that he’s a handsome man. 
Sometimes he even avoids me in the street. 
I have no patience with him. Why can’t 
girls grow moustaches too?” 

“*T really don’t know,” I said. 

“That moustache of Henry’s,” she con- 
tinued vindictively, ‘‘is a mere cloak for 
hypocrisy and selfishness. Some day | 
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shall contrive to cut it or burn it. Do 
you know, he’s destroyed every photo- 
graph taken of him before he grew it °” 
“* How very deliberate!” I murmured. 
‘‘He’ll probably marry some unfortu- 
nate woman,” she went on, ‘‘ who will 
never discover the truth till it’s too late, 


“ She cut one of my dances and danced with him.” 


and then her life will be wrecked by the 
knowledge of what’s behind that mous- 


tache. And I shall be sent abroad till the 
wedding’s over. Poor papa! I wonder 
what he would have thought of his mouth 
being hushed up like this.” 

She expatiated on her grievances for 
some time. Finally I left her, under 
promise to come to tea with me at Aunt 
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Mary’s on the following Tuesday. I knew 
Miss Miller was coming on that day, and 
I waited events with equanimity. Robert 
was exceedingly angry when he heard that 
I had invited anyone of the hated name of 
Wonziloe to the house, but I hinted that 


. 
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emphasise her features. Miss Miller came 
soon afterwards, and I introduced Ethel 
as Mr. Wonziloe’s sister. ‘Then I watched 
the process of disillusionment with amuse- 
ment. It was a moment or two before the 
truth began to dawn on Miss Miller. She 


Miss Miller could do nothing but gaze covertly but steadfastly at Ethel. 


Then he 


this was a part of my plan. 
relapsed into the notion that Ethel was 
being summoned as a witness to testify to 
the real character of Mr. Wonziloe, and I 
sent him out under this impression. 

Ethel arrived first, and I settled her 
down in a good strong light which would 


gave a little start and’ gaxed fixedly at 
Ethel. Ethel laughed, and Miss Miller 
shuddered. Then the latter shifted her 
chair on some excuse, and took another 
long look. This seemed to strengthen 
her fears, and she scarcely joined in the 
conversation. She could do nothing but 
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gaze covertly but steadfastly at Ethel. 
When Ethel eventually departed, she 
stayed on and talked for a while of in- 
different matters. ‘Then she said a little 
nervously— 
“* Have 
long?” 
“No,” I said. 
with me. That 
is howI got to 
know her.” 
“It’s odd 
how different 
she is from her 
brother, isn’t 
it?” she sug- 
gested. 
“Different!” 
I exclaimed ; 
**1 should have 
thought they 
were the image 
of each other.” 
“Their eyes 
are very like,” 


you known the Wonziloes 


‘* Ethel is at Somerville 


she admitted, 


“but then 
their mouths 
rather alter 
their faces.” 

a ee 
Ethel!” I said, 
with a brilliant 
flight of im- 
agination. 
“She has to 
put up with 
the Wonziloe 
mouth. It’s. 
been in the 
family for 
generations, I 
believe. It’s 
an odd family. 
The men all grow big moustaches and 
the girls die unmarried. One of Ethel’s 
uncles intended to be a clergyman, but the 
Bishop objected to moustaches, and he 
had to take to another profession.” 

“How — how very unfortunate!” she 
said lamely. 

“ It’s an awful heirloom!” I added. 


“Perhaps they don’t all have it— 


1 suppose Miss Miller’s attitude was convincing. 
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perhaps some of them take after their 
mothers,” she suggested. 

“* Never,” I said firmly. ‘‘There’s not 
been a single instance of it for hundreds 
of years. Ethel was telling me about it 
the other day. And sometimes it’s caused 


‘ the most dreadful unhappiness when wives 


have only found out about the Wonziloe 
mouth after 
they were 
married.” 

“Oh!” she 
said: » “Wee, 
it’s very inter- 
esting. I’m 
afraid I must 
be going now.” 

Robert re- 
turned in a 
state of 
unhealthy ex- 
citement. 

“Have you 
told her?” he 
inquired. 

TGR 3 
said. 

“And did 
she believe it ?” 

“Tt was 
something,” I 
said, ‘“‘ which 
speaks for 
itself.” 

“Do you 
think it’s all 
right to—to 
expose a man 
in that way? 
It seems 
rather—it 
might seem 
rather under- 
hand.” 

** We have done it in the sacred cause of 
duty,” I answered. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” he agreed. 

“Now, if you had not abandoned all 
hope yourself it might have appeared 
merely personal spite,” I went on. 

“I’m not quite sure that I have aban- 
doned all hope,” he said. ‘‘ There may 
be an off-chance, you know.” 
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** But, Robert,” I protested, ‘‘ you can’t 
possibly go on now. You’ve allowed me 
to—to rake up these things about Mr. 
Wonziloe, and you must not allow my 
conduct to be open to misconstruction, 
indeed you must not.” 

“*But—bother it all, Kitty—you didn’t 
tell me this before. Do you mean that 
it’s all over—that I’ve got to give her up 
because of something Wonziloe ’s done? 
I—I decline to.” 

““Weren’t you doing all this for her 
sake ?” I inquired. 

““Yes—in a way—from one point of 
view—yes, it was mainly for her sake,” he 
said ; ‘‘ but at the same time 

**Robert,” I said, “‘you ’re a fraud. 
Now I'll tell you what really did happen.” 


I told him, and he regarded me with 
blank disappointment. 

‘“I don’t suppose it will make any 
difference. A girl doesn’t mind much what 
a man’s mouth is like.” 

“*Doesn’t she?” I said. 
I’ve done my best for you.” 

“Then do you think,” he asked, after a 
pause, “that I ought to propose ?” 

“It’s not an uncommon proceeding if 
you wish to marry a girl,” I said 

“*I—I must think about it,” 
mured, and disappeared. 

He remained in a condition of doubt, 
but I suppose Miss Miller’s attitude was 
convincing, for in a day or two he came in 
a state of delirious joy at his seventh and 
final engagement. 


‘“* Very well. 


he mur- 
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OU rave of Taglioni’s art, 
Or gay Otero’s luscious dance, 
Or Katie Seymour; or, perchance, 

To Letty Lind you’ve lost your heart ? 
To two or three you half incline 

To grant the glove! 
Or does your mantelshelf enshrine 

Miss Mabel Love ? 


My danseuse never has been billed, 
And yet methinks her twinkling feet 
Have made her little circle beat, 

And half a hundred lovers thrilled. 

The gaping gallery never sees 

Her in burlesque ; 
You could not buy her charm, though she ’s 
So picturesque. 


She knows not of the lurid lime, 

The footlight or the batten’s glare, 
Nor how the shirted stallites stare 
Through glasses at the tinselled mime. 

Her stage is but the nursery floor, 


. 


And all her tricks 


Are childish ; for Miss Pinafore 


Is only six. 











| 





HE study of the rise and progress of 
cities is always fascinating, more 
especially when it is pictorially illustrated. 
This latter, of course, can be satisfactorily 
accomplished only in the case of the great 
colonial and American townships which 
have achieved their 
mushroom growth 
since photography 
was invented, so that 
we may see the then 
houseless tract of land 
and the now busy city 
reproduced side by 
side, and feel sure 
that we have before 
us the real contrast. 
The quaint old prints, 
however, which repre- 
sent the former state 
of the older cities 
here described, if not 
photographic, are 
from the accurate’ 
hand of the skilled 
topographer, and the 
general outlines may 
be traced for the 
most part in the cities 
as revealed by the 
modern camera. To 
begin then with the 
greatest, let us briefly sketch the changes 
that have gone to the making of London. 


LONDON. 
The reputed date of the foundation 
of London is 43 A.D., when Aulus 


Plautius was governor of Britain. The 
Celtic name, Lyndon, however, probably 
implies that ‘a fort above the lagoon” 
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already existed, ‘‘ dun,” signifying “strong 
place on a hill,” and lyn, a pool. The 
hill in question was that now crowned by 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the water which 
gave it strategic importance was the 
broad estuary of the Lea eastward and the 
river Fleet westward. 
The Roman city soon 
became of com- 
mercial importance, 
“famous,” says 
Tacitus, “for its many 
traders and its stores 
of commodities.” Our 
plan of Roman 
London shows the 
comparatively insig- 
nificant area the city 
occupied : a line from 
what is now the Tower 
to modern Ludgate, 
and another from the 
river to Moorgate, 
giving its dimensions 
with tolerable 
accuracy. For 
hundreds of years it 
grew not at all, but 
in the thirteenth 
century it met West- 
minster, the houses 
built along the Strand 
having passed the village of Charing. In 
the sixteenth century the nobles seeking 
escape from the City found the Strand a 
convenient site for their London mansions. 
In the reign of James I. the notable 
additions were the parishes of St. Clement 
Danes, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. Martin- 
in - the - Fields, Clerkenwell, Shoreditch, 
Whitechapel, and Bermondsey. Hackney, 
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Islington, Lambeth, Newington, Rother- 
hithe, and Stepney were next added. Under 
William III. the aristocracy again moved 
westward, Soho and Golden Squares re- 
sulting from the migration. The year 
1720, or thereby, saw the rise of Hanover 
and Cavendish Squares. Mayfair as a 
residential quarter dates from the earlier 
portion of the reign of George III. 
Tyburnia and Belgravia are of the present 


Taking the accurate census of “ Regis- 
tration” London from 1801, the growth of 
London population has been as follows— 


1801 .. 
ttt «. 
1821 .. 
1831 
1841 


958,788; 1851 .. 
1,138,746 | 1861 .. 
1,378,853 | 1871 .. 
1,654,870 | 1881 .. 3,815,544 
1,948,293 ' 1891 4,211,743 


In 1891 the population, including Greater 
London, was 5,633,806. The decade of 


2,362,105 
2,803,847 
3,253,785 


Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Co. 
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century. Greater London, as we know 
that irrepressible monster, is the creation 
of the last generation. The area in acres 
of County Council+London was, in 1891, 
75,442, that of Greater London 443,421. 
As to population, all records previous 
to those of the present century are 
doubtful. 
Abcut 1377 the estimate was 
1590 
1661 
1694 
1701 
1738 


35,000 
160,000 
460,000 
530,000 
674,000 
726,000 


most rapid growth was that of 1841-51, 
the increase per cent. being 21°24. From 
1811 to 1821 the increase per cent. was 
21°09, being the second greatest advance 
during the century. In 1896 the popu- 
lation of “Registration” London was 
4,411,710, or an increase of 4°74 for the 
five years from 1891. This would presage 
an increase by 1901 of about 9°48, against 
10°38 for 1881-91. Thearea of the Metro- 
politan Police District, exclusive of the 
City, is about 688 square miles. From 
1849 to 1897, 633,615 new houses had been 
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built. In the 
latter year 6090 
buildings were in 
course of con- 
struction. 


PARIS. 
In the time of 
Julius Cesar, 
Paris, or Lutetia, 
the headquarters 
of the Parisii, was 
a mere collection 
of mud huts. 
There, in B.c. 56, 
Cesar, convened 
the delegates of 
the Gallic tribes, 
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and the place 
first assumed 
importance. In the fourth century the 
name Parisia or Paris was _ generally 
applied to the city, which two hundred 
years later was chosen by Clovis as the 
chief seat of government. Few cities 
have been so hardly used by fate, bui 
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with singular good fortune Paris, after 
every misfortune, has found a devoted 
restorer, who has more than compensated 
for her disasters. From the tenth century, 
when Hugh Capet made Paris the capital 
of the French monarchy, her increase was 


PARIS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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rapid. During the succeeding two hundred 
years she doubled her size and popu- 
lation. Between 1180 and 1223, under 
Philippe Auguste, she gained Notre Dame, 
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city it was still backward, as the times 
went. Paris was pierced by two great 
thoroughfares running north and south 
and by one running east and west. An 


ae 


CONSTANTINOPLE AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


the Sainte Chapelle, and the University. 
Philippe surrounded her with a wall and 
flanking towers, outside which he erected 
the castle of the Louvre. The wars of 
Henry V. and Henry VI. of England were 
disastrous to the city, but the improve- 
ments of Louis XI. followed and left 
Paris better than before. The struggles 
of the Valois again retarded her progress, 
but close upon these came Henry of 
Navarre, who inaugurated a scheme of 
extension which wa’ consistently devel- 
oped by his successors Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. Under the last-named sove- 
reign the old ramparts were converted into 
public walks or boulevards. The storms of 
the great Revolution prepared the way for 
the vast improvements begun by the First 
Napoleon, who added lavishly to the mag- 
nificence of Paris; but even when the Third 
Napoleon began the reconstruction of the 


abundant water- supply was introduced, 
trees were planted, and the city became a 
garden. The boulevards were completed, 
and in 1867, the year of the Great Exhi- 
bition, Paris was the most splendid city in 
Europe. But once more disaster was at 
hand. The close of 1870 saw the fair city 
beleaguered by a foreign foe ; the summer 
of 1871 saw her disfigured by the hands of 
the vandals of the Commune. Under the 
Republic, however, this Phoenix of a city 
has risen to yet greater splendour than she 
ever possessed. Her progress in point 
of population is given in the following 
table— 
1292 
1553 
1718 
1784 
1817 
1831 
1841 


216,000 
260,000 
509,000 
660,000 
714,000 
786,000 
935,000 


1851 
1856 
1861 
1881 
1886 
1891 


1,053,000 
1,174,346 
1,696,741 
2,269,023 
2,256,050 
2,448,000 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Constantinople, founded in 330 A.D. by 
Constantine the Great on the site of the 
ancient Byzantium, consists of two parts— 
Stambol, the Turkish quarter, and Christian 
Constantinople, which includes Pera, 
Galata, and Top-hana. These are sepa- 
tated by the Golden Horn, a creek five 
miles long and half .a mile wide at the 
entrance. Stambol occupies practically 
the same area as the original city. This 
is proved by the old walls of stone and red 
brick, built by Constantine and restored by 
Theodosius. 

Fire has repeatedly swept over Con- 
stantinople, robbing it, perhaps, of beauty, 
but performing a beneficent office in that 
kennel of Eastern uncleanness. The old 
streets are now few in number. Better, 


CONSTANTINOPLE : 


if less picturesque, thoroughfares, with 
houses of brick and stone, have grown up, 
but there is still a sufficient remnant of 


Oriental life to make Constantinople 
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interesting to the eye, if unpleasant to 
another organ. Galata, the mercantile 
quarter, dates from 1216, and was originally 
a Genoese colony. Its old wooden houses 
have given place to stone buildings. Pera 
is the diplomatic and fashionable quarter. 
The chief sight of Constantinople is the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, originally a Christian 
cathedral, dedicated by Constantine to the 
“Eternal Wisdom.” The exterior is of no 
account; but the interior, despite the 
vandalism of time, the Turk, and the 
tourist, is still a marvel of Byzantine art. 
The population of Constantinople is 
estimated at 875,000. 


NEW YORK. 
New York, the chief town of the United 
States in point of population, wealth, and 


LOOKING ACROSS THE GULDEN HORN FROM PERA. 


commerce, was in 1621 a Dutch settle- 
ment. ‘The site was discovered by Henry 
Hudson in 1609. Until 1647 the place 
bore its Indian name, Manhattan. It was 
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then called New Amsterdam, and in 1664, 
on being seized by the English, was 
renamed New York. Its growth has been 
steady. The length of the modern city 
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is sixteen miles, the width four and a half 
miles. Its population has been the 
greatest in the United States at every 
census. In 1790 the number of inhabitants 
Was 33,100; in 1892, 1,801,000. In 1895 
the police census gave a total of 1,850,000. 
In 1894 a referendum vote resulted in 
favour of the early union with New 
York of Brooklyn, the cities on Long 
Island and Staten Island, and other 
large areas. When this union is accom- 
plished, the population of Greater New 
York will exceed 3,000,000. 


CAIRO. 
Cairo, the largest city of Africa, and 
second in the Turkish Empire, is being 
rapidly transformed by Western influence. 
The modern city stands on the remains of 
four distinct cities. The first was founded 
in 641, by Amr, the Mohammedan 
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conqueror of Egypt. This town, El 
Fustat, or the Tent (from Amr’s en- 
campment), stood near the Roman portion 
of Babylon. The other towns were E) 


eee 
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’Askar, El] Katai, and El] Kahira, from the 
last of which the present name of the city 
is derived, the Italians corrupting it into 
Cairo. In Old Cairo, chiefly famous for its 
Coptic churches, remains of the earliest 
city are still visible. In the twelfth century 
Saladin extended the walls and built the 
new Citadel. As in London, so in Cairo 
the course of the old walls can be traced by 
the names of the ancient gates. Between 
the north and east walls the quarter from 
the Gate of Victory to the Citadel is still 
purely Oriental, and here are the best 
remains of Saracen art, the latticed 
windows, the fountains, schools, and 
mosques. These medizval treasures are, 
however, vanishing surely through the 
combined influence of the collector, neg- 
lect, and European ideas. Since the time 
of Mehemet Ali, Cairo has extended west- 
ward, and European villas and palaces 
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have sprung up between the old city and 
the Nile. The new quarter, Ismailia, has 
broad, tree-lined avenues, and every 
The popula- 


accessory of a Western city. 
tion of Cairo is 375,000. 


ALEXANDRIA. 
Alexandria dates from 332 B.c., when it 
was founded or enlarged by Alexander the 
Great. Under the Ptolemies it was the 
commercial centre of the world and the 
chief seat of intellectual activity. It had 
then a population estimated at upwards 
of 500,000. On the discovery of the 
route by the Cape of Good Hope, Alexan- 
dria declined, and recovered its importance 
only in 1819, under Mehemet Ali. It has 
once more become a factor in the world’s 
life, and has a population of 319,766. The 
town stands on an isthmus, and partly ona 
small artificial peninsula between the old 
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The modern lighthouse, destroyed in the 
bombardment and rebuilt, stands almost 
on the same site. 


MONTREAL. 


Montreal, the largest city of Canada, was 
founded by Maisonneuve in 1642. It 
stands on the south-east side of an island 
formed by the junction of the Ottawa with 
the St. Lawrence. The early settlers were 
hardly pressed by the Iroquois Indians, 
who devastated the island up to the pali- 
sades of the town, and in 1660 almost 
exterminated the inhabitants. In 1722 the 
feeble stockade was replaced by a bastioned 
wall and a ditch. In 1760, after Wolfe’s 
victory at Quebec, the city was surrendered 
to the English. Since then it has pre- 
gressed steadily to its present high com- 
mercial, social, and intellectual develop- 
ment. The modern city is about four 





MODERN CAIRO FROM THE CITADEL. 


and the new harbour. This unites to the 
mainland the island of Pharos, which gave 
its name to the famous precursor of all 
lighthouses, the pharos of Alexandria. 


miles long and two wide, and so little 
crowding is there in its scheme of building 
that Montreal seems to stand embowered 
in pleasant gardens. The population in 
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1891 was 220,000. In the last thirty years 
its commerce has nearly trebled. 


MELBOURNE. 


On June 18, 1836, there were thirteen 
buildings on the site of Melbourne. Three 


were weatherboard, two were slate, and 
eight were turf. From these humble 
beginnings has arisen a cathedral city, 
with an area exceeding 6000 acres 
and a population, estimated on Dec. 31, 
1897, of 451,110. Melbourne is thus 
the most populous city in Australasia. Its 
public buildings are held to be the finest 





MODERN MELBOURNE FROM THE POST OFFICE TOWER. 


in the world for a city of this size. The 
annual value of property in Melbourne 
is £15,000,000 sterling. Two claimants 
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MELBOURNE IN ITS 





contend for the distinction of having 
founded the great colonial capital: John 
Batman and John Pascoe Fawkner. As 
the question has never been satisfactorily 
settled, it may be as well to divide the 
honour, regarding Batman and Fawkner as 
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the Romulus and Remus of Melbourne. 
The city was called after Lord Melbourne, 
who was Premier of Great Britain at the 
time of the foundation. 


CAPE TOWN. 

In 1652 the Dutch East India Company 
took possession of the land skirting Table 
Bay. There they 

ae built a port and 

established dépéts to 
supply their passing 
ships. In 1796 the 
Cape was. captured 
by the English, but 
was restored to the 
Dutch in 1803. In 
1814 it was formally 
ceded to Britain, 
and with that cession 
begins the wonderful 
growth of the Cape 
Colony. The capital, 
Cape Town, is now 
nearly two and a half 
centuries old, but it 
has not many relics 
of antiquity except the Castle, which 
public 
In Strand Hoop and Bree 


was saved from demolition by 
sentiment. 
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A PERSPECTIVE ViEW OF 


CAPE TOWN IN 1754. 


Streets, old Dutch mansions may be formation. The town possesses two 
seen, but the great thoroughfares have cathedrals; a fine public library and 
been almost entirely transformed, Adderley museum, given by the late Sir George Grey; 
Street showing the most marked trans- Government House, an _ unpretentious 





Photo. by Wilson. 
CAPE TOWN. 
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edifice ; fine public gardens; and an 
observatory. There are delightful suburbs. 
The increase of population since 1875 
is as follows— 


Pop. 1875, 33,239 
» 1888, 60,000 


» 1891, 83,898 


VENICE. 
Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic, 
though fallen from her ancient pride, is 
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who were driven to seek refuge in the 
islands of the lagoon by the invading 
Lombards. The foundation of St. Mark’s 
was contemporary with that of the city. 
In the fifteenth century Venice had 
attained the height of her power, and held 
empire over the neighbouring mainland 
of Italy, the Ionian Islands, Crete, Istria, 
Dalmatia, and Epirus, her outposts extend- 
ing to the Caspian, the Black Sea, Syria, 
and Northern Africa. Assailed, however, 
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VENICE OF TO-DAY. 


still a considerable city, second to Trieste 
alone among the trade centres of the 
Adriatic. Commercial and political con- 
siderations apart, Venice, with her un- 
rivalled art treasures, is still one of the 
wonders of the world. Modern Venice 
stands on some 120 islands in the Lagoons 
of Venice. The islands are separated by 
120 canals, spanned by nearly five hundred 
bridges. 
the inhabitants of the adjacent mainland, 


The city was founded in 810 by 


by the Turk on the east, and by the Pope, 
the Empire, and France on the west, she 
was gradually stripped of her possessions. 
The Republic existed until 1797, when the 
French crushed it and gave the Venetian 
territory to Austria. It was held succes- 
sively by Italy, France, and Austria until 
1848, when the Venetians revolted. In 
1866 Venice was annexed to the new king- 
dom of Italy. The population in 1881 
was 134,800; in 1893, 160,400. 
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JERUSALEM. 
The modern city of Jerusalem measures 
about two and a half miles in circum- 
ference, and is enclosed by walls of hewn 
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beyond the walls, a suburb is growing up 
rapidly. The aspect of the streets is mean 
and sombre. The splendours of the Temple 
have given way to the Mosque of Omar, 





JERUSALEM ABOUT 1550. 


stone. The wall dates, generally speak- 
ing, from 1534, and is pierced by four 
principal gates. The famous Jaffa Gate, 
it will be remembered, was cleared away 
on the occasion of the German Emperor’s 
recent visit. On the western side, 


dubiously impressive as to its interior, but 
noble in its exterior outlines, so that 
Mount Moriah, on which it stands, may 
still claim the dominant building. The 
population of the modern city in 1891 
was 41,300, of whom 25,000 were Jews. 





GENERAL VIEW OF MODERN JERUSALEM. 








HONESTY. 











The Catacombs of S. Calirtus. 


HERE were they carried from the cruel shock 
And tumult of fierce death to the kind ground, 
In these still chambers far from light or sound 
At peace from hands that strike, from tongues that mock. 
Women and children, lambs of Christ’s own flock, 
Whose souls a martyr’s victory has crowned, 
Here, after torment and strong anguish, found 


Rest for their bodies in this quiet rock. 





Here on these shelves poor tortured frames were laid 


By those who loved them, weeping yet in joy. 

Well knew they that no tortures could destroy 
Those who for Christ had met them unafraid. 

Not dead, but past all earthly storm and strife, 


They sleep the sleep whose waking morn is Life. 


H. B. VAISEY. 
Rome, April 1899. 
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A CHURCH THAT HAS A STATION BENEATH IT. 


The Vicar gave way to the Engineer, who took up the floor of the Church of 

St. Mary Woolnoth, supported the whole structure on steel girders, and then 

dug a shaft over 100 ft, deep into the earth to meet the electric trains from 
the Monument. 


HEN that saintly soul, the Rev. 
John Newton of Olney, was made 
vicar of St. Mary Woolnoth in the City of 
London exactly a hundred and twenty 
years ago, the theory 
of Hell as a mysteri- 
ous bottomless pit 
running towards the 
centre of our globe 
was still held tena- 
ciously by many good 
people in these 
islands. Indeed, to 
the venerated vicar 
himself this material- 
ising of the universe 
was quite a reality, 
for he wrote of an 
earthquake— 
Although on 
pillars built, 
The earth has lately 
shook. 
It trembles under 
Britain’s guilt 
Before its Maker’s 
look. 
Doubtless Mr. 
Newton pictured 
Hell for his parish- 
ioners in St. Mary 
Woolnoth as a 
chasm yawning beneath his beautiful 
temple. To-day the chasm has opened, 
for beneath the church a mighty pit, 
110 ft. deep, has been dug. So far from 
being a hell, however, it will be a little 
heaven below to the teeming thousands 
of London folk who are compelled to 
travel daily from Suburbia’s wildernesses 
of yellow-brick villas into the heart of 


massy 


Photo. by Bassano, Old Bond St. 
THE VICAR OF ST. MARY WOOLNOTH 
(REV. J. M. S. 


the town, where the merchants con- 
gregate and sell their wares before an 
eager crowd that hails from every corner of 
the world; for the electric railway has 
burrowed its way 
from the Monument 
right underneath the 
Church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, in its 
(ultimate) destina- 
tion to Islington and 
the Angel. 

You may have 
passed the church 
for months without 
knowing that busy 
beavers were work- 
ing far down beneath 
your feet. You may 
have crawled on an 
omnibus from the 
Mansion House 
without ever think- 
ing that the engineer 
was working slowly 
in the depths of 
the earth below, 
threading his way in 
darkness and dreari- 
ness from the river 
to Moorgate Street. 
Yet the hoarding that surrounded the 
church for months has betokened strange 
things, stranger than anything the Rev- 
erend John Newton could have dreamt of, 
for, “although on massy pillars built,” his 
church has been handled as if it were a 
house built by a child of wood-blocks on 
a nursery floor. 

When the City and 
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Electric Railway, which runs from Stock- 
well to the Monument, decided to extend 
its system northwards, it became necessary 
to build a new station. The foundations 
of the Monument made it impossible to 
tamper with the ground in that neighbour- 
hood ; so the promoters resolved to erect 
their station at the Church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth. For a time it was proposed 
to demolish the church, and replace it by 
a station. But, from one cause 
or another, Parliament finally 
decided that the church must 
be left intact, and that the station 
must be built beneath it. Hence 
that yawning chasm one hundred 
and ten feet deep. 
Parliament decided well : 
the church has a _ very 
interesting history. Long, 
long before London had 
a Lord Mayor, a church 
stood on this remarkable 
site. The 
believed to 
have built 
their Temple 
of Concord 
there, for 
co ias, 
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A CHURCH THAT HAS A STATION BENEATH IT. 


a remarkable structure, and has been 
an object of the critics’ admiration for 
many a long year: notably its curious 
tower, which reminds you of St. Sulpice, in 
Paris. The Rev. John Newton aforesaid 
was buried in the vault in 1807, while his 
father, the ex-slave-trader, is commemo- 
rated by a tablet, as having once been an 
infidel and libertine, who was “ by the rich 
mercy of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ preserved, restored, 
pardoned, and appointed to 
preach the faith he had long 
laboured to destroy.” Hence 
London would have lost a sacred 
memento of the past had the 
church been replaced by a 
railway-station. 

The difficulty has been 
obviated in a very ingenious. 
way—by securing the 
entire structure on iron 
girders and then driving a 
shaft through the floor to 
meet the electric line from 
the Monument, far below. 
The congregation was 
given a long holiday, the 
organ and pews were stored 





pottery, and 
other reminiscences 
of the imperial 
legions have been 
found there from 
time totime. From 
that period down to 
the present the site 
has been dedicated 
to religion. The 
Saxons are believed 
to have worshipped 
there.: The Normans 
took up the tale 
and so on the story went till the Great 
Fire of 1666, when the church was 
gutted. Wren tried to restore it, but 
nothing he could do could save the church 
from ‘falling to pieces. So in 1716 his 
clever pupil, Nicholas Hawksmoor, began 
building a new church (the present struc- 
ture), and laboured over it for eleven years. 
The church, which is quite square, is 


above. 


THE STATION BENEATH ST. MARY 
WOOLNOTH. 


This shows how the bustling station and the 
lifts leading down to the electric railway below 
well lie beneath the worshippers in the church 
(Reproduced by the courtesy of the 
editors of “ Engineering.’’) 


away, the fing mural deco- 
rations were covered with 
matchwood, and Mr. 
Brooke, the vicar (and 
historian) of the church, 
gave way to curates in the 
persons of Sir Benjamin 
Baker, Mr. David Hay, and 
Mr. Basil Mott, engineers, 
and Messrs. Mowlem, con- 
tractors. Then the floor 
was taken up, beneath it 
being the crypt (which was 
cleared some years ago of 
bones and bodies stacked 

Outside the building 


up in coffins). 
a little churchyard had to be cleared. 
Thousands of bones were removed, being 
replaced in black boxes and conveyed 
to a cemetery, where they were reinterred 


in decent burial-ground beneath an 
ingenious epitaph by the vicar (who, 
by the way, began his career as a soldier). 
Then the supporting of the structure on 
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girders — in technical 
language, the ‘‘under- 
pinning” — began in 
earnest. 

This proved a diffi- 
cult and a delicate 
task, for the church is 
really two structures— 
a square within a 
square. The central 
square consists of four 
groups of three 
columns each, bearing 
the greater part of the 
roof, of about 400 tons. 
The pillared portion 
forming the central 
square had first to be 
supported, and then 
the outer wall had to 
undergo a_ similar 


operation. In order 
Photo. by Bolas, Oxford Street. 
THE YAWNING SHAFT WHICH RUNS I10 FT. DOWN BENEATH 


THE CHURCH, 


Photo. by Bolas. 
INSERTING THE GIRDER WHICH SUPPORTS ONE OF THE WALLS OF THE CHURCH. 
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bit of eighteenth 
century jerry-building, 
the base of each 
column had been 
faced with steel joists 
so as to keep the 
rubble from falling 
through between the 
“needles.” And so 
carefully was this done 
that the columns be- 
haved just as if they 
had really been 
“‘massy pillars,” for 
they did not budge a 
hair’s-breadth during 
the art of threading. 
The outside square 
was underpinned 
somewhat differently. 





UNDERPINNING THE LOWER PART OF THE SHAFT IN BRICKWORK. 


to support the smaller 

square, four huge steel 

girders, each 53 ft. 

long and 25 or 30tons 

in weight, were 

arranged in pairs on 

each side of the 

columns, resting on 

steel piers built into 

mother earth. Smaller 

girders—or “‘ needles,” 

as they are called— 

were then “threaded” 

through the base of 

the columns, so as to 

rest at each end on 

the heavy beams. This 

was a ticklish task, for, 

to the astonishment of 

everybody concerned, 

it was discovered that 

the bases of the 

columns were not 

““massy,” but were 

made up of small 

stones, faced with a 

solid enough looking Jie 
skin of stones from 5 eS Lo SMT A ha 7 
six to nine inches ; 


. Photo. by Bolas. 
thick. In order to over- 


HOW THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY WOOLNOTH LOOKED WHILE 
come this deceptive THE STATION WAS BEING MADE BENEATH IT. 
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The Lombard Street wall was pierced at 
intervals of five feet, and threaded with 
needle - girders fixed on the inside to 
the bottom of the main girders sup- 
porting the columns. Then a sufficient 
part of the inside of the wall was cut 
out to allow a big girder to be inserted, 
and beneath that a strong blue brick 
foundation-wail was built. In the case of 


the Lombard Street wall, two big girders 
were placed so as to support the whole 
masonry. Thus the church is supported 
on seven girders altogether, and is probably 
more secure than ever it was before. 

The rest of the operation was com- 
paratively easy. A huge hole was dug 
beneath the church, widening out (as it 
passed below the foundations) beyond the 
actual walls of the church. The shaft 
‘consists of five parts, the sides being 
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lined with cast iron and brick. In each 
of these parts a lift runs up to the station, 
which is right beneath the church on the 
level with the bottom of the new founda- 
tion-wall—that is to say, fifteen feet 
below the level of the street. A booking- 
hall has been excavated right beneath 
the street in the front of the church. 

And so when worshippers in the church 
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Photo. by the London Stereoscopic Co. 
A COMMON SCENE AT THE MANSION HOUSE, 
Beneath this, the bustest corner in the world, electric trains are running merrily on their way 
from the Monument to the new station at Moorgate Street. 


are listening to the vicar or kneeling in 
their pews, electric lifts will be running 
up and down from the bowels of the 
earth. And the "buses will surge on 
overhead past the Mansion House, as if 
nothing was happening a hundred feet 
below, where the tunnels will swarm with 
a restless throng of travellers. Indeed, so 
far from the-engineering operations being 
considered a desecration, the church will 
not be reconsecrated. 














CARMELA. 


By IRENE VESPRL 


‘The author is a native of the parts of Sicily about which this story is written, 


S there anywhere a lovelier bit of 

coast-line than that part of the 

Sicilian shore which stretches from 
Messina to Catania ? 

From the Straits themselves, where, 
*twixt the two long rows of sunny hills, 
the Ionian and Tyrrhenean waters mingle, 
now white and foaming, now a deep 
azure with whitish streaks here and there 
marking the under-currents, to the rugged 
lava-rocks near Catania, frowning down 
on the waves which dash against them 
and leave a shining streak of salt in 
every hollow, is there a spot which is not 
beautiful ? 

Here, smiling slopes covered with 
almond-trees and orange-gardens right 
down to the bright shingle, beyond which 
the sea stretches northward to the low-lying 
purple cape of Calabria. There, some 
jagged cliff, with its grey olive-trees and 
bluish hedges of prickly-pear, jutting out 
little pointed offshoots far into the sea. 
Here again, a quiet little inlet, laughing 
in the sun, almost hidden by its crown 
of greenery; and there the stark-naked 
Cyclopes, eternally staring at the snows 
of Etna. And on the hills which rise in 
sunny majesty round this hoary king of 
theirs, and smile into the blue mirror at 
their feet, wide stretches of vine, or 
patches of bright gréen corn-fields, little 
knots of olive or almond trees with 
quivering branches, or dark fragrant 
orange-groves—surely a feast for the eyes. 

On a smiling spring day the slow train 
from Messina to Catania was puffing 
leisurely along the line, dropping its little 
knot of passengers at each small station. 
Tt was a long train and a full train, for 
a whole class of recruits had been recently 
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sent back to plough or trade after their 
eighteen months’ service, and nearly alb 
the Sicilian lads had landed at Messina to- 
reach the several towns or villages scat- 
tered on the eastern part of the island. 

Ten of these soldiers, belonging to the 
neighbourhood of Catania, had grouped 
together, and taken possession of a third- 
class carriage. ‘They were chattering and 
laughing loudly, evidently in the highest 
spirits, for were they not free at last from 
the iron bands of military rule, and back 
again in the land of their childhood ? 
They cared but little for the varying 
beauties that moved past them as the train 
crawled along, but the bright day and the 
well-known sights, recalling memories. 
grown pleasant through long absence, had 
their share in the boisterous gaiety. What 
a noise they did make, to be sure! shout- 
ing their jokes loud enough to drown the 
noise of the engine, playing rough tricks- 
on each other; tossing their caps in the 
air with frantic evvivas, singing scraps of 
Neapolitan or Sicilian songs—now rollick- 
ing, now sweet and tender, or rallying each 
other upon “the girl they’d left behind 
them.” 

“Well, Ciccio,” cried a young man 
of about twenty, with a tanned face 
and brown, honest eyes, and a nascent 
moustache blackening his upper lip, 
** she’s called Carmela, isn’t she ?” 

He had been humming a few bars of 
** Dormé, Carmé,” and the song had been 
taken up by the others with great gusto. 
It was in the lull which followed this out- 
burst that he had thrown those words at 
his companion. 

Ciccio nodded rather sheepishly. They 
were from the same village, Beppe and 
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Dropping its little knot of passengers at each small station. 
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he—from Canizzaro, close to Catania—and 
they knew each other well. They had been 
recruited together, and had found them- 
selves by some strange chance in the same 
battalion ; but though good friends, Ciccio 
had never said anything about Carmela. 
Things had not gone very far, in fact; the 
parents knew nothing about it. Carmela 
and he had met now and again in the 
fields, had exchanged a few sweet words, 
and when he was about to leave for the 
army, a parting token had been given. 
Ciccio had not been faithful to his old 
love during his absence. A man must 
have some sort of amusement now and 
then, he had said to himself, as an excuse 
(boys will be boys, and Sicilian boys are 
not famous for constancy). He remem- 
bered, now with some sort of surprise, a 
little fashionably dressed milliner whom 
he had courted for a few weeks at Turin; 
and also a pretty flower-girl at Viareggio, 
who, with her large blue eyes, had quite 
stolen his heart from him for the matter 
of ten days or so, after which he had 
somehow got it back unbroken. 


But as he neared his native village, the 


old tenderness came back. They were 
neither of them as nice as his Carmela, 
those two pale girls of the North. 
Carmela was tall and full, with lovely 
flashing black eyes, and perfectly wonder- 
ful black hair, a _ wild, tender-fierce 
creature, who had always puzzled and 
fascinated him. Her spell was upon him 
now. He looked out of the carriage 
window as the train neared Canizzaro. 
Her house was near the line, and per- 
haps—yes, there was something white 
waving at the window ; ah, he had caught 
a glimpse of the lifted arm and the crown 
of black hair. She had not forgotten. 

* * i % 

The chance meetings had begun again, 
and took place at more frequent intervals 
than before (it 7s queer how chance favours 
lovers), when Carmela fell ill. 

It was typhus. She was ill for months, 
and would hardly have recovered but for 
her splendid physique. But how different 
she was from the fine-looking creature she 
had been before! Her beautiful hair had 
nearly all fallen off, and she almost felt 
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a sort of pity for herself as she looked at 
her hollow cheeks in the glass, until at 
last she would thrust it away trembling, 
struggling with the horrible sick fear that 
had come upon her. 

It was a pale, thin little Carmela who 
entered the church during high mass on 
Madonna’s festal day early in November 
and looked round the crowd with hungry 
eyes. She saw Ciccio standing near the 
transept, not far from her friend Tudda. 
He flushed and looked confused as he 
met her eyes. She was glad of that, 
for did it not mean that he loved her 
still? And now she would go out again 
among the fields and on the rocks of 
the shore, and they would meet again, 
and be happy, and she would recover her 
good looks. 

November is olive-gathering time in 
Sicily, and Carmela’s family was very busy, 
for, though her father had no land of his 
own, he had the care of a fine bit of 
property close to the shore, half the pro- 
duce of which came to him in accordance 
with the arrangement which is frequent 
between proprietors and peasants in Sicily. 
It was a long strip of land, stretching 
from the village to the sea, and covered 
almost entirely with almond and olive 
trees. Near the shore was a little 
cottage to which the family removed for 
the day during the ingathering of the 
fruits. 

While her father and brothers were up- 
among the trees, beating down the olives, 
which her mother and aunt busied them- 
selves in picking up, Carmela would seize 
any excuse to run to the village on some 
errand. Turning her back to the beautiful 
sea, she would follow the scarcely visible 
footpath, past projecting boulders of lava 
encrusted with many-coloured lichens, 
past small labyrinths of prickly-pear and 
groups of trees surrounded by a low wall 
of loose stones to keep the scanty rain 
from trickling away in al] directions, past 
some romantic nook curtained from the 
glare of day by feathery foliage, past some 
rocky seat overgrown with moss and 
shaded by an old locust-tree, past patches 
of barley and oats, through the invading 
lupine-creepers, until she came to the 
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The chance meetings had begun again. 
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boundary-wall. A little climb, and a gap 
let her into the lonely road leading to the 
village. ‘Then she would look before her 
expectantly, and hurry on to where a large 
tree, standing in an open space of unculti- 
vated land, seemed to have grown on 
purpose to shield lovers from indiscreet 
eyes. There she would wait and look, 
look and wait, until all hope sank within 
her. Then she turned back sorrowfully. 
But hope dies hard; and the next day she 
would come again, and look and wait 
again, though the village people had 
begun to say that Ciccio was making love 
to pretty, saucy little Tudda. 

Carmela would not believe it at first. 
Tudda was her friend, and had known all 
about it from the first. It could not be. 
But he never came to the old trysting- 
place; and at last, one day she said to 
herself, ‘‘ He will not come,” and turned 
away with a set, despairing face. 

She had grown rather strange of late, 
her mother thought. She neglected her 
duties, and would roam restlessly for hours 
along the barren shore. 

Just in front of the cottage there was a 
strange kind of hollow, full of loose lava- 
stones, deep down between which could 
be seen the glimmer of brackish waters. 
Then the rocks rose again in bare iron- 
grey masses, jutting out far above the 
waters, and forming a little inlet. On the 
farthest of these cliffs Carmela would often 
sit, nursing her wrong until she felt her- 
self one flame of anger, or looking dreamily 
at the blue promontory of Angusta, far out 
to southward, and dreamily listening to the 
lapping waves, until they seemed to be 
calling to her, and she would shrink back 
in terror. But she never looked back at 
the rising ground behind her, with its 
fringe of olive and almond branches, and 
its lonely cottage, where the geese cackled, 
and the turkey screamed, and the men and 
women came and went, singing at their 
task. 

It was quite true: Ciccio and Tudda 
were betrothed.. She had met them 
together, and a storm of rage had filled 
her soul. What! Was it not enough that 
she had been jilted by her lover and 
betrayed by her friend, but they must go 
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flaunting their happiness in her very face ? 
After that she met them pretty often, and 
it seemed to the poor girl as if she were 
always meeting them, always seeing them 
and hearing them together; and she 
longed to be blind and deaf, and to forget; 
but she could not. And the tempest 
within her raged and raged. 
* * * * 

It was a stormy day late in Novembcr. 
The wind was high, and now and then a 
flying black cloud burst in lashing rain on 
the trees, and now and then a sudden gust 
would strip the last leaves from the groan- 
ing branches, and twist and torture them 
in its fury. The men were at work, not- 
withstanding. 

Carmela was walking along the road, 
almost blinded by the wind and dust. 
Her mother had sent her back to fetch 
some bread and a knife and spoon which 
had been forgotten. She had taken the 


things up mechanically, and put them 
loosely together, stupefied with long pain. 
As she hurried along, the handle of the 
knife’ pressed against her ribs, and she 


began wondering idly if the blade were 
very sharp, and whether it would hurt her 
if she made any sudden movement. Then 
she fancied she heard voices beyond her. 
That woke her. She knew those voices 
in spite of the deafening wind; she would 
have known them anywhere. She looked 
up. It was no fancy; they were there, 
under the old tree, the cherished, hated 
tree. How could they ? 

In an instant she had sprung upon her 
rival, striking at her with bloodshot, 
unseeing eyes. She heard her shrieks, 
but that only maddened her. She heard 
confused voices, and swift steps approach- 
ing, but she cared not. She went on 
striking blow after blow unheeding, until 
something heavy fell at her feet, and 
Tudda’s voice screamed in her ear, ‘‘ You 
have killed him!” Then she saw. It was 
not at Tudda she had been aiming those 
blows, but at Ciccio, who had thrown him- 
self between them. Carmela gazed down 
calmly. She had not meant ¢ha/, but just 
then she did not care; she exulted rather. 
Did he not deserve it? Had he not 
forsaken her? She was revenged at last. 
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Carmela gazed down calmly. 
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A crowd had gathered round them. 
Beppe, Ciccio’s friend, knelt down to 
examine him. “He still breathes,” he 
said at last. So they bound up the 
wounds as best they could, and carried 
the unconscious man to the 
house. 

Carmela went on slowly towards the 
cottage, mechanically repeating, “‘ He still 
breathes.” The news had somehow pre- 
ceded her, and she only met horrified, 
staring eyes fixed on her. But she cared 
not. She sat down in the cottage and 
waited. She knew she would soon be 
arrested and imprisoned. But she cared 
not for that either. She thought of 
Tudda, and tried to lash herself into the 
old fury against her. But even that had 
died out. Her soul seemed to be dead 


nearest 


within her; yet unconsciously she kept 
crushing down the feeling that trembled 
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in her heart at the half-framed thought— 
If he were to die! 

A little knot of villagers had gathered 
outside the door. She saw and heard 
them as ina dream. They came in after 
a while, and Beppe went and spoke to her 
mother. ‘‘ Dead!” he said in the lowest 
of whispers. But Carmela heard him not- 
withstanding. ‘I have killed him!” she 
shrieked, her passion leaping up agair 'ike 
a flame. And she sprang out of the house 
with a wild cry. 

The others gazed after as if turned into 
stone. 

“Save her! Save her!” cried her 
mother—the horrible truth flashing upon: 
her mind. And they all rushed out. 

But it was too late. The frenzied girl 
had already reached the edge of the cliff; 
and they saw her leap into the swollen,. 
angry waters beneath. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
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A YOUNG PRIMA DONNA. House, it was only to sing the beautifu 

ISS JESSIE HUDDLESTON “sword song” in “ Romeo and Juliet ”"— 
became famous one afternoon a small part, but excellently done by her. 

when, supported by her fellow-pupils at She got into a totally different school when 


Photo. by Downey, Ebury Street. 
MISS JESSIE HUDDLESTON AS THE PRINCESS IN “ L’AMOUR MOUILLE.” 


the Guildhall School of Music, she she followed Mdlle. Alice Favier in “La 
undertook the part of Juliet in Gounod’s Poupée,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
delightful opera. When she came before The Frenchwoman could act the part to a 
us as a professional at the real Opera _hair’s breadth, with the delicacy of detaib 
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which comes only to one to the manner 
born. But Miss Huddleston sang the 
music better, and carried on ‘‘ La Poupée” 
to the end of a long run, after La Favier 
seceded. And now she is playing the part 
of the Princess in ‘‘ L?’Amour Mouillé,” at 
the Lyric, and is singing as admirably as 
ever, though 

as yet she 

lacks the in- 

stinct for 

acting. Miss 

Huddleston 

was born at 

Bow. 


FROM THE 
CHORUS. 
No woman in 
London has 
become _ so 
famous with- 
in such a 
short time as 
Edna May; 
and she has 
become more 
famous than 
ever by reason 
of her divorce 
action against 
her husband, 
Fred Titus, 
the American 
cyclist, to 
whom she was 
married when 
she was only 
seventeen. 
Edna May 
Petty—forthat 
is her real 
name — was ’ 
born in Syracuse—there is an Oriental 
splendour about the names of American 
towns which makes the doings of their 
people consistent with the marvels of 
the “‘ Arabian Nights ””—and she went to 
New York when she was sixteen. There 
she met and married the “cycle king,” 
Fred Titus. She began her stage career 
in a small part in a piece called “ Santa 
Maria,” then figured in “A Contented 


MISS EDNA MAY AT HOME, PARK VILLAGE WEST, 
REGENT’S PARK. 


FLASHES FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


Woman,” and was spotted by Mr. Lederer, 
who selected her to play the heroine 
in ‘“‘The Belle.” The rest belongs to 
history we all know. She seems likely 
to remain in this country, for she has 
taken a pretty house in Park Village 
West, Regent’s Park, where she lives with 
her mother 
and her little 
sister, who is 
her very 
image. 


THE ’CUTE 
MISS CUTLER. 
Miss Kate 
Cutler is al- 
ways charm- 
ing. She 
cannot help 
being other- 
wise. She 
sparkles, she 
fascinates 
you, she 
wakes you out 
of the dullest 
mood and 
puts you in 
good humour. 
Six years and 
more ago she 
appeared with 
Louie Pounds 
as one of the 
Duchess of 
Duffs hire’s 
daughters in 
“In Town,” 
at the Gaiety, 
and sang a 
song about 
its “being 
very shocking if you show a bit of 
stocking.” In the next important thing 
she did she showed no stocking at all, 
for she appeared as Trilby in the luckless 
burlesque which Miss Nellie Farren pro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique. She made 
her first big hit in ‘“‘ The French Maid,” 
where she had the assistance of her old 
colleague, Miss Pounds. Last year she 
appeared in “Little Miss Nobody,” at 


Photo. by R. W. Thomas, Cheapside. 
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MISS KATE CUTLER AS THE ORANGE-GIRL IN “ L’AMOUR MOUILLE,” AT THE LYRIC THEATRE. 
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the Lyric, and now she makes a delight- 
ful orange-girl in ‘‘ L’Amour Mouillé,” 
at the same house. 


MISS FORTESCUE. 


Miss Fortescue has been many years 


on the stage, but has spent only a small 


MISS FORTESCUE AS THE DUCHESS OF STROOD IN 
“THE GAY LORD QUEX,” AT THE GLOBE. 


part of that time in London, so that her 
appearance as the sentimental Duchess 
of Strood in ‘“‘ The Gay Lord Quex” is a 
welcome return totown. It was Mr. Gilbert 
who “ discovered” her, and she became 
famous a little later when she successfully 
sued Lord Garmoyle, the late Earl Cairns, 
for breach of promise. She: is known 
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throughout the length and breadth of 
the provinces as the chief of an excellent 
company. Her real name is Finney—her 
curious French sort of accent would make 
you think the family came from Finis- 
terre—but her sister, who has frequently 
acted with her, has taken the name of 
Helen Ferrers, and is 
not to be confused 
with the clever sisters 
Ferrar. 


MISS 

IRENE VANBRUGH, 
MANICURIST. 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
has played a good 
many parts in her 
time, but she _ had 
never such a chance 
as Mr. Pinero has 
given her in ‘“ The 
Gay Lord Quex,” and 
so it is that a big 
queue waits on Quex 
nightly. The late Pre- 
bendary Barnes of 
Exeter, her father, 
brought up his four 
girls to the idea that 
they must earn their 
own living. So two 
of them went on the 
stage, and a third (who 
has since married) 
took to the concert 
platform. Irene owes 
a good deal to Mr. 
Toole, in whose com- 
pany she played for 
many months, tour- 
ing Australia with 
him. Having made 
a big hit in “ Tre- 
lawny of the ‘Wells,’” 
she was naturally chosen by Mr. Pinero 
to play the manceuvring manicurist 
in ‘Quex.” Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
has a curious Japanese type of good 
looks. In the dressing - gown which 
she wears in the famous _ third 
act she looks more Japanese than 
ever. 


Photo. by Downey. 
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Photo. by Lallie ¢ Garet-Charles. 
MISS IRENE VANBRUGH AS SOPHY FULLGARNEY, THE MANICURIST, 
IN “(THE GAY LORD QUEX,” AT THE GLOBE. 
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INHERITED TALENT. 
The instinct for acting will out; hence one 
is not astonished to find that Miss Daisy 
Harris Sedger is clever, for she is the 
niece of Sir Augustus Harris and the 


daughter of Mr. Horace Sedger, who 





"Photo. by Bassano, Old Bond St. 
MISS MOYRA CREEGAYN, UNDERSTUDY OF MISS MIRIAM CLEMENTS, 


IN *“*A COURT SCANDAL.” 


married Miss Nelly Harris. She made 
her first appearance in “ Aladdin,” at the 
Lane, and next season she figured as 
Beauty in Mr. Oscar Barrett’s unlucky 
pantomime of “‘ Cinderella,” at the Garrick. 
She has recently been amusing herself as 
one of the bevy of pretty girls who attend 
Miss Ellaline Terriss in “‘A Runaway Girl.” 


A HANDSOME UNDERSTUDY. 

Miss Moyra Creegan, who understudied 
Miss Miriam Clements in “A Court 
Scandal,” which the Boucicaults produced 
at the Court Theatre, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Garrick, has done good work 
in the provinces in 
“‘The Liars,” “‘ The 
Case of Rebellious 
Susan,” and _ other 
plays. Her chance 
in town is bound to 
come yet. For was. 
not Miss Winifred 
Emery once an 
understudy too ? 


THE ACTOR WHO IS 
“* CURLY.” 
When actors speak 
of ‘ Curly,” they 
mean Harold Kyrle 
Bellew, who is now 
playing the part of 
Robespierre’s son at 
the Lyceum, which 
he first joined twenty 
years ago. He in- 
herited his instinct 
for the stage from 
his father, the Rev. 
J.C. M. Bellew, who 
delighted an older 
generation with his 
recitations, while the 
famous Fechter lived 
beside him at St. 
John’s Wood. Like 
the late Mr. Terriss, 
he took to the sea— 
without really taking 
to it, for he soon tried 
to goonthestage. His 
father tabooed the 
idea,‘ and he then 
went to Australiaasa lecturer, a gold-digger, 
and a journalist. When his father died, in 
1875, he came back to England, and made 
his début as “ Harold Kyrle” at Brighton. 
For twelve years he scarcely left London. 
Then in 1888 he and Mrs. Brown-Potter 
began to act together, and during the next 
ten years they organised a repertory of 
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thirty-two plays. Mr. Bellew is an enthu- 
siastic amateur mariner, a cyclist, and a 
good shot. 
for it 


He isalso a bit of a dramatist, 
was he who wrote “Charlotte 
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us how much progress she has made 
since she first dawned on London four or 
five years ago. She is one of the clever 


Sisters Rudge, who call themselves by 


Photo. by Lallie Garet-Charics. 


MR. KYRLE BELLEW AS ROBESPIERRE’S SON, AT THE LYCEUM. 


Corday,” in which Mrs. 
looked so picturesque. 


Brown - Potter 


A MANY-NAMED FAMILY. 


Miss Lydia Flopp’s appearance as one 


of Brutus’s two daughters in ‘ Great 
Cesar,” at the Comedy Theatre, showed 


No. 190. July 1899 


totally different names. The eldest is 
Letty Lind; then comes Miss Millie 
Hylton (Mrs. Clulow Sims); then Miss 
Adelaide Astor (the wife of George 
Grossmith, jun., one of the authors 


of “ Great Caesar”); and Miss Lydia 
Flopp. 
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SCRAPS FROM LADY BABBIE’S NOTE BOOK. 


r will not have been lack of material, 

but of opportunity, that has so far 
stemmed the freely flowing tide of fashion 
this season, for, with every intention of 
being gorgeous, women have been de- 
barred from preening their summer plumes 
at the proper times and places by reason 
of the abominably unseasonable and 
unsympathetic weather with which we 
have been victimised all the spring and 
so much of the summer. 

According to all appropriate, poetic, 
and expected tradition, we should have been 
wearing rose garlands, blue sashes, and 
white muslins at the sweet of the year— 
that is, if we had wanted to. But the 
month of May throughout definitely ceased 
to be merry except in making sport for 
east winds and thunder- showers this 
year, a climatic joke in which we poor 
women, at all events, could. be expected 
to take but a very unjocund part. All 
through that once cheerful four weeks, and 
even in the rose-crowned month of June 
that has just departed, the strawberry has 
had but a lifeless flavour, and the flowers 
have been slow to unclose, for want of any 
real warmth in the sun’s attentions, and 
even the good old dog-days, which 
have been immemorially associated with 
once sultry July, have at last almost come to 
be discredited as mere ancestral fictions— 
fables, in fact, of the good old days, to our 
jaundiced and disbelieving vision. 

I have seen muslins hanging mournfully 
from their pegs, which had been early 
intended for the greater subjugation of 
man and the beatification of disappointed 
women, and which were prepared with all 
the hope “‘that springs eternal” for early 
June and May-end fétes, but had then 
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fallen into untimely and dejected creases 
for want of exercise, while their owners 
went sorrowing in stuff. 

Perhaps now, however, that the farmers 
are at last satisfied as to the hay crop, 
and that the roots are bulging with much 
prosperous fatness on account of rain- 
flooding, the weather fiend may turn 
his attention to the pressing matters of 
young women spending their season in 
town, and give them even at this eleventh 
hour of the season’s campaign a final 
innings in the field matrimonial. 

In view of all the Grand Duchesses, and 
female principalities variously, who have 
taken the motor-car to their volatile 
affections so freely of late, we shall be 
certain sooner or later to adopt the latest 
fantasy of fashion over here. So seriously 
has the craze been taken in Paris by 
the mode-makers that even materials 
and colours have been called after the 
electric centre of attraction, and special 
costumes designed for the automatic wheel 
woman. 

A dainty, if somewhat extravagant 
motor-car costume was met along the 
Fontainebleau Road this week by an 
admiring correspondent, who forthwith 
sent me the following itinerary: Pale buff 
cloth trimmed with a fancy braid, the dress 
being made plain and long at back. Over 
it was worn a soft blue cape of light 
Molleton cloth lined with pale buff silk. 
The hood and high collar, to keep the 
neck free from dust, were detachable, the 
hood being lined with buff and turned over 
with pale blue. A smart little white straw 
hat, bound with blue suéde and with a 
couple of quills set jauntily on one side, 
accounted for a fascinating whole. 
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A CHARMING FROCK FOR A GARDEN PARTY. 
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Since summer ides the motor has become 
indeed a familiar and frequent presence 
along the smooth French roads, and is 
generally driven by a daintily equipped 
damsel, with Mon Mari or Mon Ami sitting 
placidly alongside. 

It may be mentioned en passant that it 
is the smart thing for women—in this 
connection—to drive, and not to be driven, 
a byelaw which has a wider application 
bien entendu, but not a more pleasant 
one. Princess Carl von Hohenlohe 
holds, so far, the record of the road 
as a “chaffeuse,” having done from the 
Ritz, in Paris, to Baden-Baden, of which 
she is social queen, in two and a half 
days. 

Reverting to matters of millinery, the 
great transparency in hats is as much a 
feature of the present mode as is the tight- 
ness of our gowns. At one of the big 
season garden-parties given within the 
week, all the best-dressed women wore 
head-gear of most diaphanous manufacture, 
which is admittedly a very dainty and most 
becoming style, having, besides, the addi- 


tional, if unconsidered, advantage of allow- 
ing free ventilation to overheated brains. 


One little tulle toque, trimmed with 
shaded violets in many shades of mauve 
and tufts of leaves, 1 found particularly 
charming, and a garland of white roses 
lifted the hat up on the left side, and so 
added to its harmonious colouring. 
Another toque, which was principally 
composed of that spangled crinoline braid 
so dear to the present affections of women, 
was enhanced by a large white brush 
aigrette and a great black velvet bow. 
One other extremely dainty confection 
was a black satin straw edged with a 
smooth white straw and trimmed pro- 
fusely with black feathers. A Louis 
Quinze bow showed in front, also in velvet 
besprinkled with paste, and a large choux 
of velvet centred with a paste ornament 
was placed under the brim. Tinted wings 
have played a leading part in the comedy 
of feathers lately, and when arranged with 
care and taste, produce very good effects, 
but the ambitious home milliner should 
beware of them, for they are apt to 
evade the ambitious longings of unskilful 
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fingers and twist in the wrong direction 
unless very cunningly applied. 

Notwithstanding certain tentative efforts 
on the part of several modiste-makers in 
the first flight, we still continue to 
exaggerate our skirts to the very utmost 
degree of skin tightness. It would, 
indeed, seem as if woman could never be 
satisfied with the happy medium in things 
of the wardrobe, for the swing of the 
pendulum always carries her so willingly 
and completely to one extreme or another. 
The Early Victorian female rendered her- 
self a laughing-stock to all the Olympians 
by the wearing of huge crinolines, which 
obliterated her lines of beauty and gave 
instead curves indeed, but of the most 
graceless and ungraceful. Now we have 
strained our dresses so tight across our 
hips as to render much exercise an impos- 
sibility, dancing a thing of the past, and 
even sitting down an exercise requiring 
some skill and a certain caution. We 
have freely laughed at these extrava- 
gances, but we still fondly continue to 
hug our foolishness. Many women have 
even gone to the more culpable lengths of 
using drugs calculated to artificially reduce 
their figures and render them abnormally 
slim. Whatever may be said for quack 
external applications and inventions, when 
it Comes to taking injurious drugs in- 
ternally with the same idea, then the aspect 
of our vanities becomes decidedly a serious 
one. One hopes that such cases belong to 
the isolated and foolish minority, but there 
is no doubt that women will go lengths in 
the pursuit of phantasmal beauty; and I 
have at the moment a letter from a corre- 
spondent who states that, having heard of 
a beauty-doctor in Paris who removes the 
outer skin and banishes wrinkles with the 
aid of acids, still declares herself prepared 
not only to undergo an admittedly painful 
treatment, but to pay any sum, reasonable 
or otherwise, for the discovery of this 
professor of impossibilities. 

When will women have the sense to 
know and realise that the clock cannot be 
put back ten or twenty years at discretion, 
or without it, and that as the years grow 
it is inevitable they leave their marks 
behind them, and that no blandishment 
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A GRACEFUL RIVER GOWN. 
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of beauty-doctor or cajolery of cosmetic 
can successfully oppose the Juggernaut 
that slowly comes on and crushes the life 
out of departed youth ? 

The art of learning to grow old grace- 
fully is one that every woman having passed 
her thirty-fifth summer should seriously 
apply herself to master, for there is no 
more pitiable spectacle than the wrinkled, 
raddled face of her who desperately 
clutches to the skirts of vanishing youth, 
and while preserving its bloom fails in 
possessing its flavour. 

Another smart dress done in amethyst 
China crépe, which was sent out toa friend 
in India the other day, had a curious 
but effective arrangement of four grace- 
ful flounces with pale green ruchings of 
chiton edging each flounce. The skirt, 
skin-tight to below the knee, had a little 
train, and an elaborate embroidered 
bolero of pale green crépe had long stole 
ends, which came down either side of the 
front.and were edged with one of the new 
bullion fringes. ‘The sleeves were made 
of tucked amethyst crépe. The parasol 
was of pale green lined with amethyst 
chiffon, the handle set in opals, to carry 
out this harmonious combination. 

Since the advent of the clinging skirt, 
what may be called an evolution of the 
corset has also taken place, and a faultless 
cut and ornamented exterior are more 
than ever the crux of this delicate subject. 
Jong, supple, straight waists being a 
chief necessity with the up - to - date 
woman, the corsetiére has successfully set 
herself to attain the. ideal perfection of 
form which the present exigencies of a 
fashionable woman’s wardrobe require. 
The material of which many of these 
corsets are made is called peau de suéde, 
and is a new kind of silk, which while 
adapting itself to the* form of the waist is 
extremely durable and supple to boot. 
The newest corsets are brought very 
low about the hips, over which they fit 
perfectly. 

All the embroideries with which they are 
trimmed are laid on quite plain, so as not 
tc interfere with the glovelike smoothness 
of the skirt which covers them, while 
petticoats of the same material, though 


somewhat heavy for summer, are being 
already prepared for autumn wear. 

Of necessity, all the smart corsets are 
now made in this same shape, but some 
are of pink and blue cambric, which is of 
a light but firm texture. These 
gay little flounced petticoats made to 
match. It that the honour of 
inventing this special shape, which has 
been adopted by ‘tout Paris,” is due 
to the inventive genius of one of our 
English Duchesses. 

The cult of the summer blouse is one 
that has not yet departed from our midst, 
though practically extermination has over- 
taken it as far as afternoon and evening 
occasions are concerned. Some of the 
dainty little editions of lace and cambric 
which have been evolved for morning 
use are excessively clic. Silk blouses 
are more or demodé, but tucked, 
gathered, drawn, and variously wrinkled 
and embroidered mull muslin or fine 
cambric stand high in our affectionate 
consideration. ‘There is, indeed, a dainti- 
ness about these airy arrangements which 
is never quite accomplished by silk. Most 
of the new blouses are therefore in the 
very thinnest materials, and should be 
worn over silk slips, whether they are 
made up with lace entre-deux—which is 
frequently the case—or not. 


have 


is sail 


less 


Cravats are 


also an item on which we are expending a 
good deal of thought and money, and 
while seeming the merest adjuncts of the 
wardrobe, play a very necessary part in 
one’s fine-weather ensemble, and as much 
as from one to four or five guineas is very 


easily paid for these 
fascinating trifles. 

Amongst garden-party dresses, one worn 
at Hurlingham the other day, done in pale 
blue muslin with neck trimmings of lace 
and stripes of sky-blue velvet placed at 
irregular intervals from waist to knee, was 
most successful. The hat which went with 
this graceful little gown was of pale blue 
satin straw profusely trimmed with cherries 
and foliage, which, as a blot of agree- 
able colour against the green-sward, was 
noticeably successful. 

Another extravagant and _ fascinating 
costume was of white chiffon over white 


extravagant but 
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silk elaborately trimmed with Chantilly 
lace embroidered in silver; and a mauve 
velvet waist-band made up this 
altogether. 

It seems to me that the eternal fitness 
of things is somehow set aside in the 
elaborate preparation we now make for 
these afternoon functions, many of the 
dresses being just as worthy and appro- 
priate to ball-room occasions as to garden- 
parties; indeed, in many cases, the chief 
difference seems merely to lie in that 
one dress is high-necked and the other 
cut low. 


exotic 


‘There was a time, and a very good time 
it was, when our best effects were retained 
tor indoor and evening, and simplicity was 
considered correct and becoming for plein 
air occasions. Nowadays the difficulty 
be as to how much one can 
spend, and how much pile or put on 
in the daylight, with the consequent result 
of an enhanced prosperity for the dress- 
makers, and some bad quarters of an hour 
for ourselves or our masculine belongings 
when 


seems to 


quarter-day comes round. ‘This 


fact is, of course, noticeably concurrent 


with the increased prosperity of the 
“Great Middle Classes,’ so much so 
that poor gentility seems really to have 
no excuse for existing, or, at all events, 
for appearing in public. It is a very com- 
forting fact to find riches in fashion, 
doubtless ; but while the personal aspect 
of the matter does not very intimately 
affect us, one’s joy at this increased gaiety 
of nations at large remains somewhat a 
tempered rapture. ; 

Meanwhile, to return to the particular 
aspect of clothes, apart from their in- 
creasing extravagance and cost each 
season, many of the present styles are 
undeniably graceful, and though we are 
slow in adopting the extremest effusions 
of the French mode-makers, many of their 
latest combinations are always to be seen 
over here at the best social functions as 
soon as they are produced. 

The Duchesse de Gramont (who, with 
our own Lady Warwick and Lady Feo 
Sturt, may be considered a trio of the 
smartest womer., exteriorly and otherwise, 
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to be easily met with) wore recently, at 
a diplomatic gathering in town, a costume 
which was equally remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and elegance, being, as a matter of 
fact, merely black China crépe, but made 
as only a past mistress could successfully 
effect. The shawl-shaped lapels on bodice 
were closely embroidered in the finest 
steel spangles, and disclosed a white satin 
front which was similarly treated with the 
addition of some fine paste to the steel. 
Ravellings of the silk formed a deep knotted 
fringe to the tunic, and underneath it two 
accordion crépe flounces were overlaid 
with the same elaborate and exquisite 
embroidery. 

The latest development in evening 
cloaks takes the form of long muslin 
sacques, which are extremely effective as 
hot weather garments, but whose term of 
office would necessarily be a short one in 
our climate. 

Lined with taffetas, heavily embroidered 
with sequins, and plentifully cascaded with 
lace, these muslin redingotes are things of 
joy to behold and of beauty to wear. 

The floral taffetas, which are at present 
employed in outdoor gowns with parasols 
to match, are having a great vogue in Paris, 
and those printed wih Pompadour flowers 
are once more to be inevitably met with 
at all smart out-door gatherings. 

Curious little Louis Seize mantles, which 
were called capuchons in the old days, are 
again revisiting glimpses of our modern 
moons. They just cover the shoulders, 
and are mounted ona high collar, which 
comes up to the ears; a large bow of 
mousseline, lace, or other light material 
appears at the neck, and heads the cascade 
of fluffy finery which descends to below 
the waist in front. As far as warmth is 
concerned, the amount obtainable would 
not count for much with a thermometer 
below zero, but as a smart little summer 
wrap the Louis Seize capuchon is much to 
be commended. 

Another development in this season’s 
list of modes has been the advent of the 
white petticoat, not as our grandmothers 
wore it, but as a greatly beflounced and 
skilfully cut edition of the coutouriére’s art. 





** Stir a muscle, Anthony Dare,” says the Captain, ‘‘and you're dead.” 


See “ Lapy Barsarity,” Pace 405. 








CHAPTER XV. 
THE CAPTAIN TRUMPS MY TRICK. 

AM now come to some grave adven- 
tures. Even at the remote hour at 
which I here retail them, I hardly know 
whether to shudder or to smile, so whimsical 
they were, yet so fraught with consequences 
of the gravest sort. Indeed, their memory 
seems a quaint mingling of laughter and 
dismay. There is, I think, scarcely an 
event in life that cannot be made food for 
ridicule by the lightly minded. In that 
category I count one, my kind friends tell 
me; but of the strange duel that was 
fought at which I presided in my person, 
of the conflict of wills and passions that 
befell, of the hopes, the fears, the plottings, 
the contrivings, the general foxiness of 
everyone, but most of all of me; the stern 
contentions that appeared to some of us 
to turn the whole world topsy-turvy, I 
could not at the time decide whether to 
grin or groan at. And faith! even at this 

date, I am not come to a detision. 

The very night of the Corporal’s deten- 
tion and release was the date of the first 
of these important matters. The hour was 
midnight or rather more when I got into 
bed. The day with me had been so 
arduous that no sooner did my head meet 
the pillow than I was asleep. I was aware 
of nothing till consciousness was restored 
to me all at once, and I found myself 
sitting up in the sheets and listening to 
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strange sounds. It was very dark, and 
the wind outside still seemed to be crying 
with a night voice; but some unpre- 
cedented thing had surely taken place, 
else I should not have thus awoke to find 
all my senses strained and tense with 
apprehension. "Twas a cold enough 
sensation to discover oneself sitting thus, 
with the darkness and silence of death 
enveloping the chamber. I was in the 
act of resettling myself snugly for repose, 
when the cause of my awakening became 
apparent. Several muffled but heavy 
footfalls I heard just the hither side the 
curtains of my bed, and while I was 
fearfully speculating upon the nature 
of these sounds, for it was an eerie 
hour, I caught a noise as of the soft 
closing of my-chamber door. At first the 
horrid, quiet gloom, and the mystery of it 
all, made a coward of me, and I drew the 
blankets convulsively about my head, and 
sought to subdue the ticking of my heart. 
But hearing them repeated in the corridor 
outside, curiosity managed to suppress 
my fears, and I stole from my bed to 
satisfy it. Opening the door with the 
tenderest care, I_peeped cautiously across 
the threshold. The landing window being 
uncurtained, the long corridor leading to 
the stairs was sensibly lighter than my 
room. The cause of the alarm was 
immediately made plain. A dim figure 
was creeping painfully towards the stairs, 
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and dark as it was, my excited eyes were 
keen enough to identify its faint outlines 
and its singular condition. ”“Twas a man’s 
shape shuffling heavily along ; one portion 
precariously supported by a stick, the 
other by a hand pressed against the 
wall. As soon as I discerned the 
details, appertaining to him, I had read 
the riddle of his apparition. It was 
none other than my good friend Captain 
Grantley ! 

I slipped back into bed with all the 
sleep banished from my eyes. A remark- 
able trembling held me now in every joint. 
*Twas a spasm of downright, arrant fear. 
Yea, my good friend, Captain Grantley, 
was verily the devil! Every day served to 
reveal in new and unexpected ways the 
depth and audacity of his wit. This 
further manifestation of it almost paralysed 
me. "Iwas no common cunning that had 


taught him to conceal for what must have 
been several days the right condition of 
his knee. 

As I lay awake striving to find a means 
to check this latest move of my subtle 


enemy’s, several bitter facts were writ 
upon my mind. First, that I was not 
his match in craft, no matter how con- 
siderable my own; further, that if by 
any chance he had found his way this 
night to the room of Prue, our game 
was lost. There was only one ray of com- 
fort that his nocturnal expedition brought. 
It was that whatever might be his suspicions 
in regard to the prisoner’s presence in the 
house, he held no evidence wherewith to 
confirm them, else he had not gone night- 
walking to obtain it. But had this night- 
excursion given him the knowledge ? ’Twas 
a baffling problem. However, I hoped 
and believed that he had been unable 
to visit the room of Prue, since for safety’s 
sake I insisted that she should promise to 
lock her door. Yet, in dealing with a 
person of the Captain’s calibre, who shall 
make enough of an allowance for the 
scope of his talents and activities ? Faith, 
I had learned to dread this subtle foe more 
utterly than anything since the bogies of 
my childhood! I do not think I should 
have feared him so could I only have killed 
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the reluctant admiration that, in despite of 
myself, his skill commanded. 

You may be sure that at the dawn’s 
appearance I rose earlier than my wont 
was ; and while I made my toilette I sent 
a message to the masquerader to induce 
him to come abroad as early as he 
could, for I felt unable to enjoy any 
peace of mind until I had let him know 
his latest danger. And I was the more 
eager to confide in him, inasmuch 
as at a crisis he could display a fine 
intelligence. 

I greeted him with this momentous 
question— 

“Did you lock your chamber-door last 
night, Sir?” 

**T did,” he answered. 

“Then,” says I, “ you may congratulate 
yourself on your escape.” 

Therewith I related the remarkable 
experiences I had so lately undergone. 
While I did this I noted that his face grew 
very stern and ugly. 

“Bab,” says he at the conclusion, 
“these playhouse tricks of ours will do 
well to have an ending. This Captain 
man is too devilish ingenious to be 
tolerated any more. He’s too early on 
the perch for us, Bab, and that’s a fact. 
He must either have his wings clipped, 
else I must fly away.” 

“The time is not yet for you to fly, my 
lad,” says 1; “‘you know very well that 
I have decided to hold you here until I 
can have you carried privily to London, 
and then shipped straightway from Dept- 
ford to the Continent. But as to the 
clipping of the Captain’s wings, how shall 
you set about it ?” 

“There is a way, you can depend upon 
it,” he replied, with a significance that 
startled me, ‘‘ though, to be sure, ’tis not 
one that’s very gentle.” 

“What do you mean, Sir?” says I, 
while a light came in his eyes that made 
them shine like meteors. 

“Well, I mean just this,” says he. 
“For me to fly from this house to-day is 
certain death, as you remind me. But it 
is equally impossible for me to be here 
abiding now that the Captain’s so alert. 
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’Twill not be advisable for this house to 
hold us both another day. Therefore one 
of us may go; and if the name of that one 
does not happen to be Dare, then I think 
it’s Grantley.” 

‘‘A very pregnant and luminous piece 
of reasoning,” says 1; “‘ but provided it is 
Grantley, how are you going to set the 
man in motion ?” 

“You think the man will need aspur ?” 
says he. 

“I do indeed,” says I, “and one both 
sharp and covert.” 

“‘T have here the very thing,” says he. 
Upon the word he fumbled in his skirts, 
and presently produced a little leather 
case therefrom. Plucking off the top, he 
showed me that a small venomous stiletto 
lay twinkling in it. As you may suppose, 
I took several seconds to recover my 
breath, then cried— 

** What, you bloody-handed rogue ! have 
you murder in your mind ?” 

“Some may call it murder,” he meekly 
said, ‘‘and some may call it sin; and as 


I’m not a learned man I shan’t dispute 
’em. But the pith of the affair is this. If 
Grantley can contrive to rattle the first 
blow in among my ribs then I shall be a 


corpse. Yet, on the other hand, if I can 
get the first home I shan’t need to strike 
again.” 

“Silence, wretch,” I commanded him 
with sternness. ‘Do you dare to talk of 
murder to my face, then ?” 

“* Some may call it murder,” he repeated, 
“but it never was a name of mine. It’sa 
time of open war, you see; the rebel and 
the redcoat ; and I’m a rebel, as you are 
aware.” 

“‘ Well, at the best,” says I, “‘ even if one 
can square one’s conscience, ’tis not the 
right English fashion, Sir; and therefore 
I’ll none of it.” 

“No,” says he reluctantly, “‘ perhaps it’s 
not. And certainly an open fight would 
consort kinder with my temper. But how 
is one to be arranged? Alas! it is 
impossible.” 

“‘Impossible or not,” says I, “I am not 
the one to wink at murder.” 

““None the less, I would remind you, 
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Madam,” he insisted, ‘that one there’ll 
be if once the man on whose behalf you 
are interfering can set his hands on me. 
Tyburn Tree is murder as surely as is an 
inch of steel.” 

“I am not likely. to forget it,” says I, 
“but I propose to select a choicer instru- 
ment than the stiletto wherewith to save 
your life.” 

But I found it easier indeed to avert 
than to perform. My interdict against 
murder I rigidly enforced ; but how to 
procure the advantages of that extreme act 
without paying for them bloodily caused 
me to waste hours in fruitless thought. 
Affairs were at a head, and something 
demanded to be done. Captain Grantley 
was no more the tiger caged. The fierce, 
intrepid animal had managed to break his 
prison, and now was on the prowl. Small 
doubt that he was stealthy, savage, and 
vindictive. Unless I took an immediate 
means to ensure the safety of the helpless 
creature cowering beneath my promise of 
protection, he would be torn limb from 
limb, and that despite my vows. And in 
good sooth, things had gone so far that 
I felt that if by a mischance the poor lad 
should perish after all, my heart must 
perish too. 

I now come to perhaps the strangest 
evening of my life. It behoves me, there- 
fore, to be respectful of all that did occur. 
As I have said, supper was the meal when 
the family and any guests receiving our 
hospitality were expected to assemble, 
that the evening might be spent in cheer- 
ful intercourse. Ever a social being, the 
Earl, my papa, when in the country was a 
great stickler for this rule. Therefore, 
when the bell summoned us to the board 
on this most eventful evening, any tremors 
that we had we were compelled to lay 
aside, while we descended to the supper- 
table. As our enemy had made no move 
during the progress of the day, we were 
led to foster the opinion that, whatever 
his suspicions, his dark errand had been 
barren, and that accordingly he lacked a 
positive knowledge of the rebel’s sanctuary 
in our house. 

I remember that both Miss Prue and I 
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robed with particular care this evening. 
Miss Prue heightened her complexion to 
an almost hectic hue, for she reminded me 
that she was in a very “killing” humour. 
We dawdled into the dining-room with 
arms about the waists of one another, as 
is the fashion of dear friends. My aunt 
and my papa were there already ; the usual 
salutations were interchanged, and no cir- 
cumstance suggested that aught beyond 
the common would occur. But, indeed, 
an omen thrust itself upon me a moment 
later when I noted that an extra chair was 
ranged against the table, which was also 
laid for five instead of four. 

“Why, aunt,” cries I, “‘ who is to be 
our visitor?” 

“Patience, child,” my aunt replied, 
with such an amiable air that forthwith 
I suspected her of treachery. And, 
straight, a pang went through me, for 
I was almost sure that we had been lured 
into a trap from which it was now too late 
to escape. And even as this thought 
afflicted me, suspicion became dire fact. 
The door appeared to open and a 
commotion arose the other side of the 
screen. A sound of shuffling, accom- 
panied by a painfully slow gait, published 
to me the worst ere even the ubiquitous 
Captain hove in view. He came to the 
table leaning on the shoulder of a. ser- 
vant, and was propped up also by a stick. 

You can suppose that every detail of 
the Captain’s mien and conduct is writ 
down in my mind. First he advanced in 
the most unincriminating manner, bowed 
profoundly over my aunt’s extended hand, 
accepted the kind words and congratula- 
tions of my lord with an air of admirable 
courtesy and pleasure, put his palm across 
his heart and smiled, and bowed to me as 
gracefully and deeply as his predicament 
allowed, and generally held himself with a 
sweeping ease that was sublime. Nor was 
I much behind him there. I turned to 
the poor masquerader, who was sustaining 
the ordeal nobly, and said in a full, clear 
tone— 

“Prue, dear, permit me to present to 
you Captain Grantley, of the 33rd, one of 
my oldest and most cherished friends.” 
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Bows were exchanged by both parties 
with a gravity that would have been enjoy- 
able had one’s fears been quieter. With- 
out more ado we assumed our chairs, and 
the meal began. My appetite was gratified 
with a mere pretence of eating, and even 
this Barmecidal course was begrudged it 
by my heart. Here I was sensibly the 
poorest actor of the three, for the Captain 
laughed, joked, drank, and supped with 
a military heartiness, while Miss Prue 
requested him to pass the salt with the 
demurest smile you ever saw. It was quite 
on the cards, of course, that the Captain 
was still in ignorance of the Honourable 
Prudence Canticle’s true identity, as her 
disguise really was without a shade of 
doubt ingenious. Yet, on the other hand, 
to accept this as a fact would be the height 
of assumption. The Captain was a terrible 
variety of man to whose depth it was 
impossible to put a limit. He was a 
master of the art of concealing what he 
knew. He had the trick of wooing one 
into the comfortable notion that he was 
pretty well an ignoramus, when he had 
practically taken all knowledge for his 
province. Thus, his present air of candour 
notwithstanding, I was woefully afraid. 

The conversation was unceasing. The 
Captain kept up a rattle of the delight- 
fulest inconsequence, made jests upon his 
leg that actually enticed the dowager into 
a smile, and secmed most magnanimously 
inclined to forget the injuries to his 
person and his reputation, let bygones 
be bygones, and pardon even me, the 
arrantest rebel that had yet to grin through 
hemp. 

Later, on retiring to the withdrawing- 
room, we had cards as usual. Going from 
one apartment to the other, I was able to 
secure a short aside with Prue. 

“Suppose,” says 1, “you now con- 
tract a headache, and retire for the 
evening? The less you are exposed the 
better.” 

“Not I,” says she; “I'll see it through. 
If he hath already smelled me out, nought 
can avail me. If he hath not, but is 
lingering in doubt, he will take the fact 
of my seizing the first chance of escaping 
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from his scrutiny as an important evidence, 
and will feed his suspicions on it.” 

I had to admit that this in the main was 
shrewd. Prue came therefore and bore a 
hand at cards. The play was continued 
pretty late. All things were amicable as 
could be, and gradually, as the hours 
passed, our dark suspicions of the early 
evening were considerably laid. The 
dowager retired at the sound of twelve, as 
was her custom. The best part of an 
hour later, growing drowsy and uncertain 
in his play, the Earl rose, gave us good- 
night and also went to bed. 

On the withdrawal of my lord my spirits 
rose remarkably, for I judged that all our 
doubts were about to be resolved. If the 
Captain was still our dupe he would remain, 
of course, quiescent; or if he had spied 
our deception out it was natural to expect 
him by word or deed to betray something 
of his knowledge. But he continued 
playing with such an imperturbable and 
easy mien, his voice remained so candid 
and so clear, his eye so open and indul- 
gent, and his manner so frank and unre- 
strained, that soon reassuring glances were 
exchanged between the masquerader and 
myself. 

For what followed I am, perhaps, to be 
in a measure blamed. Lulled into security 
by the conduct of our enemy, to some 
extent I gave the rein to my own desires. 
From the first I had been winning steadily, 
and my appetite for play, always vigorous, 
seemed to increase as my guineas grew. 
True, half these gains had originally been 
money of my own, Prue having been fur- 
nished with means for this diversion from 
my purse ; but the Captain was undoubt- 
edly a loser. 

“‘ There!” he cries at last. ‘“*‘ That com- 
pletes the second hundred. And, under 
your leave, Madam, ’tis high time, I think, 
the loser called, ‘ Hold—enough!’” 

“Then you do not care to work your 
evil vein out, Sir?” says I. 

“I should be only too glad to try, dear 
lady,” he replied, “if I had not other 
work todo. Besides, you will observe that, 
strive as 1 may, I cannot scrape together 
another guinea or another bank-bill.” 
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As a proof he fumbled with his pockets 
mightily. He exposed the linings of those 
ia his coat, and playfully remarked— 

“ You see, quite empty!” 

But how little did we divine his 
straiegy! The next moment showed that 
this search for money was but a pretext; 
and a spasm of mingled rage and horror 
seared me when his true intention was 
unmasked. 

Suddenly, as he sat opposing Prue and 
me the other side the little card-table, his 
right hand was shot across in the direction 
of my companion, and a pistol was exposed 
and rigidly presented within six inches of 
her face. 

“Stir a muscle, Anthony Dare,” says 
the Captain, ‘“‘and you’re dead.” 

I could almost feel the poor lad flinch 
under his heavy rouge. He said not a 
word though, but only trembled and stared 
dumbly at the iron. 

For myself 1 gave one look at these 
enemies, and then rose in a tempest of 
rage and pity. 

“*Man,” I says, “are you mad ? Anthony 
Dare ? What do you mean ?” 

““A neat deception, an elegant decep- 
tion,” says the Captain, “‘and I give you 
my compliments upon it, Madam ; but now 
I think it’s at an end. I’ll confess ’tis 
pretty enough for boozy troopers ; there- 
fore, Madam, again my compliments upon 
a” 

My reply would have been a fury had he 
not silenced me with his glance. 

“‘Hush, Madam,” says he, “unless you 
desire to have the house aroused. To 
spare you an exposure I have submitted 
to some inconvenience and run a certain 
risk by moving in the matter at this 
unseasonable hour, when broad daylight 
would be greater to my profit. For, 
believe me, I am _ beyond all things 
anxious to serve your interests so far as 
my duty will permit.” 

“Or your inclination,” says I harshly. 

“Mr. Dare,” says the Captain to his 
prisoner, “‘I would have you place both 
your open hands upon the table-cloth, 
for, Mr. Dare, in my opinion you are as 
skilful as they ’re grown, allowing for your 
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years and opportunities. Let me admit 
at once, Sir, that I entertain a consider- 
able opinion of you. But if, Mr. Dare, I 
might venture to advise you, I shouid 
make as little noise to-night as possible, 
or the reputation of her ladyship will be 
undoubtedly in peril.” 

*Twas rather like being choked with a 
surfeit of strawberries and cream or 
maddened with a brook of silver melody 
to hear the Captain use this complimentary 
tenderness with the subtle notes of triumph 
ringing underneath it. And his face! 
His eyes appeared to overflow with 
admiration and solicitude. But there was 
a quiet curl about his mouth that made 
him wholly hateful. The prisoner was 
the next to speak. 

“Captain,” he said, ‘“‘I1’m_ squarely 
ta’en. And if you will promise to spare 
her ladyship I’ll yield unreservedly. If 
you will not, you will have to put a bullet 
through me, for ’tis more to my taste than 
Tyburn in the cart.” 

Here, despite himself, the poor wretch 
shivered. 

‘“‘Willingly,” says the Captain, “and 
that’s a bargain. Give me your word 
upon it, Sir, and then I can put this bit 
of iron up.” 

Thereon the prisoner bowed in assent to 
his captor, who quietly replaced the pistol 
in his coat. 

“‘ Mr. Dare,” says the Captain with great 
suavity, ‘“‘ might I suggest that you change 
your clothes before my men can note 
them?” 

“On the contrary, Mr. Dare,” says I, 
“I would suggest for my part that you 
advertise yourself before them in this 
attire. For I do not doubt that they will 
rejoice to learn what handsome fools they 
are.” 

““ My Lady Barbara is surely hard upon 
them,” says the Captain. ‘ Something 
should be allowed for her powers of 
deceit.” 

“‘Would you insult me, Sir?” I cries, 
dying to pick a quarrel with the man. 
There are periods when one would forfeit 
willingly one’s figure in the world to have 
a virago’s privileges for a _ short five 
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minutes. However, I saw full bitterly that 
railing could not avail. 

Perforce I kept my gaze from the white- 
faced prisoner. I could not endure to see 
the lad. Not that he took the matter ill. 
He was outwardly as calm as was his foe. 
But there was something in his mien that 
made a dreadful coward of me at a time 
when I could have wished to be most 
brave. 

A horrid silence presently ensued. The 
Captain had said his say already. And I 
had much to speak, but for my life I could 
not speak it then. As for the prisoner, 
when I stole a look at him, he was staring . 
with grim eyes at Sir Peter Lely’s picture 
of my mother, hung upon the wall. But 
he stood as silent as the tomb. Then it 
was that our enemy, the Captain, acted in 
the strangest way—but one, I think, that 
honoured both his heart and his intelli- 
gence. 

“I will withdraw,” says he, looking 
tenderly at me. “For I fear it will be 
your last hour together.” Then looking 


at his prisoner, ‘‘ When you are ready, Mr. 


Dare, if you will step into the library you 
will find me at your service.” 

Saying this, he rose and hobbled out 
upon his crutch. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

IN WHICH I AM WOOED AND WON. 

I was quite joyfully startled at the Captain’s 
course. 

“Now what’s the fellow mean by this?” 
I whispered to the lad. “Is it to give you 
one more chance while his back is turned, 
out of pure compassion, or is he fool 
enough to trust you?” 

“He is fool enough to trust me, 
Madam,” says the lad, haughtily I 
thought. 

.“* Very charming of him,” I admitted. 
“There must be a deal of poetry in his 
soul. But come, Sir! There is not one 
second to be lost. Steal upstairs and get 
your skirts off, while I find some guineas 
for you, and letters to recommend you 
to the consideration of some southern 
friends.” 
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This drew fierce looks from him, but he 
exchanged them when he spoke for a 
haggard smile. 

‘‘Ah, Madam,” he said, ‘“‘ you do not 
understand.” 

“‘T understand only too well,” I sighed. 
“Tyburn Tree, my lad, and an end to 
everything. But for the love of Heaven, 
cease this babbling. Off with you at once, 
or your chance is gone for ever.” 

‘* But the Captain is fool enough to trust 
me, Madam,” he repeated. 

“Then you refuse to fly ?” I demanded, 
trembling in my eagerness. 

“‘I do,” says he. 

“Then I hope you’ll hang!” I cried. 
“Yes, simpleton that you are, I hope 
you ll hang!” 

However, at the mention of his certain 
fate I was no longer mistress of myself, 
for I sat down suddenly ina very unreason- 
able fashion, covered my eyes with my 
hands, and allowed my tears to break forth 
in the most uncontrollable flood I’ve ever 
shed. When I desisted somewhat from 


this, and next looked up, the prisoner was 


at my side, and bending over me with a 
tenderness that added to my woe. Hardly 
a minute had fled since last I had 
seen his face, yet in that little time 
it appeared to have aged by twenty 
years. Great as my own pains were, I 
knew them to be equalled by his own, for 
he was plainly suffering a very bitter 
agony. 

““Madam,” he said, with his native 
bluntness refined into a strange sweetness 
by his grief, ‘‘ would to God I had never 
known you! You make the thought of 
death terrible hard to bear.” 

“Oh!” I sobbed, with a ridiculous riot 
in my breast, ‘‘I thought I was never in 
your style; I thought you never cared; I 
thought——” 

“You are a wonderful brave woman,” 
he says, in a whisper, “‘a wonderful brave 
woman.” 

One of his tears fell down upon my 
shoulder. Sore was I tempted to indulge 
myself with weeping too, bet knowing well 
that the prisoner had not a hope of life 
other than one that I might find him, I 
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fought against my weakness till in a 
measure it was overcome. But the face of 
the prisoner was before me always, and 
again did my eyes grow dark and heavy 
with their tears. 

“Child, do not be afraid,” I said, 
trying, for conscience’ sake, to affix on 
him the guilt that was my own. “ Be 
brave—the matter is not so cruel as it 
looks.” 

He did not answer, but his smile was 
grim. And it seemed wonderful to me 
that the faculties of his mind should 
remain so keen when Death’s shadow was 
darkening his heart. 

‘*Madam,” he said gently, after a 
miserable silence, “‘ give me your hand 
just once, in parting, and I shall consider 
that the climax to a life that never was 
unhappy. For your courage, Madam, is 
the sweetest memory I have; and I mean 
to bear it ever.” 

‘**No, no,” I said, while my tears broke 
forth again. ‘‘Do not afflict me with 
farewells. They are more than I can 
suffer. Oh, my lad! I cannot let you go 
like this! My life begins and ends with 
you!” 

“But for you, my fair sweet lady,” he 
replied, “‘I could receive death easily. 
But I can rejoice that I’ve known you, and 
that you have been my friend. And now 
it were better that I took my leave, for the 
longer that we are together the sharper 
will the separation be.” I heard a half- 
checked groan escape him. Afterwards 
he said, ‘‘ Oh, what a loveliness grief hath 
lent you! Never did you look so beautiful 
before to-day.” 

“Yes,” I sobbed, ‘‘ you always said you 
liked ’em clinging.” 

“Let us say good-bye,” he whispered. 
** At least, let us have done with this.” 

‘** Child, be brave,” I recommended him, 
with a depth in irony that it was well he 
could not fathom. 

“I blame you for my cowardice,” he 
said. 

There was a quiver in his face that even 
he could not conceal. I felt almost happy 
when I saw it, for it told me that at last 
even the untamable was tamed. 
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“You do not want to die ?” I asked him 
softly. 

** No,” he stammered, ‘“‘I do not want 
to die.” 

** And why do you not want to die?” I 
continued, without pity. ‘‘ There was a 
time, you know, when you were not so 
troubled with this scruple.” 

‘“**Tis an unnecessary question,” he said, 
while a glance came from him that sank 
into my heart. 

‘Is it that you have come to love me?” 
says I,.in my monumental innocence. 

“‘I—a beggar?” 

“Nay, Sir,” says I, “not a beggar. 
You lack his first essential, his humility. 
Suppose we say a sturdy rogue ?” 

“‘ A sturdy rogue, then.” 

“Well, an he loves me, I can pardon 
the presumption of a sturdy rogue.” 

** You had better do so, then,” says he. 

“« That is, you love me, Sir,” I demanded 
sternly. 

** By God I do!” he cries. 

“Which is very well,” says I, “as, all 
things considered, Sir—well, all things 
considered, Sir—that is, at least, I think 
it’s very well. And as you love me, Sir, 
I would have you steal out through the 
window of this room, creep across the 
park into the wood, and I will meet you 
there in half an hour with money, a dis- 
guise, and suchlike necessaries.” 

‘““And my promise to the Captain, 
Madam ?” 

‘‘The Captain is your enemy,” says I. 
“* He seeks to kill you.” 

He shook his head in defiance of my 
open anger. 

Now here was a point that I never could 
distinguish. Why, in the first place, the 
Captain should have dared to trust a 
desperate rebel upon his simple word, was 
beyond my understanding; again, why, 
when his enemy had been fool enough to 
do so, that rebel did not profit by this 
credulity was even greater mystery. Of 
course, I have heard soldiers talk about 
their “‘ honour,” and I had lately learnt to 
know that his “‘ honour” was the one flaw 
in the complete armour of that worldling, 
my papa; but for my life I cannot see 
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why a man should extend more consider- 
ation to it than he would, as in this 
present case of young Anthony, to death 
itself. And certainly I think that there 
is never a woman of us all that, being put 
in his tight place, but would have stretched 
her word to a point. Bab Gossiter herself 
would have done so, I can promise you. 

Still the prisoner was obdurate. And 
if he, of all persons, refused to connive 
at his own escape, verily his case was 
dark. But there was one other. Who 
knew but that, after all, he might relent 
a little under the fire of my eyes? The 
Captain had flinched before their powers 
once ; perchance he might again. 

“My lad,” I said, turning to the 
prisoner, ‘“‘wait here till I return. I 
wish to speak a few words with the 
Captain.” 

“*On my behalf?” says he. 

“Oh, no,” says I promptly, for did I not 
know-his disposition was peculiar? Even 
as I went, however, I could see that he 
did not set much value on my word, and it 
was a nice question whetherhe had accepted 
it. 

I found the Captain sitting before the 
library fire. The blaze playing on his face 
showed it sombre and deeply overcast with 
thought. When I entered alone a visible 
embarrassment took hold of him, and I 
believe it was because he had noted the 
red and inflamed appearance of my eyes. 

“TIT am come to plead, Sir,” says I, 
plunging at once into my bitter task. 

“* My dear lady, I had feared it,” he said. 

“He is very young,” I said, ** very mis- 
guided probably, but a youthful error is 
not to be punished with the scaffold.” 

“It is the law,” says he sadly. 

“Humanity is more potent than the 
law, Sir.” My tears broke forth again. 

“And,” said the Captain, with great 
gentleness, ‘“‘Lady Barbarity at every 
season and in every circumstance is 
always humane.” 

His voice made me shiver. There was 
a metallic harshness creeping out from 
underneath the velvet tones. His face, 
too, had grown dark with sneers and sar- 
donic meaning. I struggled to be resolute, 
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but the Fates were against me. The 
shadow of death was lying on my heart, 
and steel it as I might it could not forbear 
from trembling at the Captain’s words, 
that were as cold as doom, and twice as 
cruel. 

‘* My Lady Barbarity is ever humane,” 
the Captain said. ‘‘There would be no 
pretext for her title else.” 

“I will confess, Sir,” says I, ‘that I 
never had any particular compassion for 
fools. In my opinion, Sir, it is no worse 
to trample on a fool than it is to beat a 
dog.” 

‘Well, Madam,” says the Captain, very 
like a Judge, ‘‘ that, I think, is a matter 
for your conscience. But is it not rather 
a flaw in policy, don’t you think, to come 
to a fool on whom you have trampled with 
a plea for mercy ?” 

‘Captain Grantley,” says I warningly. 

“You must forgive my _bluntness, 
Madam,” he continued, ‘‘ but I, a fool, 
have been compelled to suffer greatly at 
your hands. You may have forgotten last 
year in London, and this very room but a 


week ago, but I can assure you, Madam, 


that I have not. I have passed through a 
purgatory of hope and jealousy, and for 
what reason, Madam ? Simply that, to 
serve your private ends, you have deigned 
to shoot a few smiles out of your eyes. 
And under your pardon, Madam, I will 
say those eyes of yours are poisoned 
daggers that corrupt everything they 
strike. At least, I know they have cor- 
rupted my very soul.” 

He ended this strange speech with a 
groan. There was a still passion in him 
that was alarming. If ever a man meant 
mischief, surely this was he. 

“But, Sir,” I said, *‘ you must under- 
stand that I am not pleading for myself.” 

‘“*No; only for the man you love,” says 
he. 

I saw he was white to the lips. 

‘“‘Sir,” says I, “if this were not so 
nonsensical, I should deem it an imperti- 
nence.” 

“It is only to saints that plain truths 
are inoffensive,” the Captain answered. 

Again and yet again I returned to the 
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attack, only to discover that I had to deal 
with a cold man kindled. Here was a 
person not to be fired easily; a chance 
spark would not light him; but once 
ablaze, and he would not cease burning 
until the whole of him was ashes. I 
had only to look at his face observantly 
to find proofs of the havoc I had caused. 
His eyes were bright and hollow; his 
cheeks had fallenin. Hitherto I had held 
these the signs of the mind’s anxiety at his 
long captivity and his prisoner’s escape. 
But had I plumbed deeper to the sources 
of his malady I should have found that 
they sprang from the bitter sufferings of 
his heart. And whatever the shining 
qualities of this gentleman, I knew from 
the beginning that magnanimity was not 
among them. He had endured the pain 
that I had wantonly inflicted on him bravely 
and proudly, but he had also abided his 
time. Alas, that his time was now! 

Looking at his cold eyes, and the scorn 
of his lips, I knew that he meant to punish 
me. There was not one relenting glance 
to give me hope. I do not think lama 
greater coward than my sisters, but some- 
how all at once I felt my courage go. 
This patient foe seemed too powerful 
and wary; I was but as a reed in his 
hands; he could break me now and cast 
me to the ground. I shall not describe 
my long, fervent pleadings with him. I 
was made to command and not to pray; 
therefore, I believe a creature of a humbler 
mind would have borne this matter more 
effectively. For my every plea fell on a 
heart of stone. At last I cried out from 
the depths of desperation : “Is there no 
price in the world that would tempt you to 
spare him ?” 

His answer was startling. 

‘* Yes, Madam—one,” he said. 

“Name it, Sir!” I cried, springing to 
my feet in my excitement. ‘“‘ Name it, Sir, 
and, please God, it shall be paid!” 

“*Become my wife, Madam. On that 
condition only do I release your lover.” 

You have seen the actors in the play- 
house strike their attitudes and deliver their 
high speeches with the most poignant 
effect. You know that you are pierced 
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not by a natural emotion, but by art and 
a studied utterance. I had this feeling in 
the most intensified degree when my 
subtle enemy announced with wonderful 
seeming candour the price I had to pay. 
Of a sudden, however, his gravity was 
exchanged for a laughter equally insincere. 
At first I took it for the mere brutality of 
mockery in the playhouse manner, but as 
again and again it returned upon him, and 
rose to a horrible hysteria, it was presently 
borne upon me that I was not so much the 
object of his hollow mirth as the agonised 
James Grantley. 

Despite the magnitude of his demand I 
was not slow to answer. Though I had 


an instinct that this momentous circum- 
stance demanded at least a day and a night 
for ponderation, I felt quite incapable of 
coolly considering it for twenty seconds. 
Conscious of nothing beyond the blood 
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droning in my brain, I replied to my 
enemy— 

“Captain, I accept the conditions you 
have named.” 

Perhaps the man was not prepared for 
this, for his face grew painful in its pallor, 
while the fire burned deeper in his 
eyes. 

‘“* Madam,” says he, in a voice hardly to 
be endured. ‘‘I suppose you are aware 
that this will ruin me ?” 

“‘ And you, Sir,” I said politely, “ that I 
shall be damned eternally ?” 

“Take a more cheerful view of it, dear 
lady,” he mockingly invited me. 

“‘Captain,” says I, “‘do you know that 
you most remind me of an angry wasp? 
You are prepared to destroy yourself to 
gratify the lust of your revenge.” 

Thus with these sweet speeches was our 
wooing done! 

(Zo be continued.) 











PRIVATE MAY. 


By GEORGE WOLFSCOTE. 


T all happened during the route-march 

of the battalion through the district 

where it was raised more than a hundred 
years ago. 

They were practically picked men, and, 
the notoriously bad characters having been 
left behind in barracks, no great trouble 
was anticipated. But even thirty years’ 
service and an extensive knowledge of the 
world will not prevent the smartest of 
commanders from making mistakes, and 
Lieutenant - Colonel and Brevet - Colonel 
T. Vavasour, D.S.O., made a bad one 
when he included Private May in his 
contingent. 


They had been entertained in the county 


town the day before. The Mayor and 
Corporation, proud of their regiment and 
having few opportunities of display, had 
entertained their guests lavishly — the 
officers in their oak-panelled Town Hall 
and the men in a marquee in the market- 
place. The local brewer, too, had supple- 
mented the men’s dinner by a very gener 
ous gift of champagne. 

This is not a temperance story; but 
Private May was a man who should not 
have tasted alcohol at any time or under 
any circumstances. For some years—ever 
since a memorable disturbance just outside 
barracks — he had been a consistent 
member of the C.E.T.S., beloved of the 
chaplain, but the champagne had been 
irresistible. If beer or even spirits had 
been handed round, his strength of mind 
would have enabled him to decline them ; 
but creamy, bubbling, ginger-beer-looking 
champagne! The temptation had been 
too great, and he had fallen. 

No one sitting near him at table had 
referred to his fall; for his neighbours 


were younger and weaker than he, and the 
consequences attendant on doing so would 
have been unpleasant. He had, therefore, 
drunk on and on until the wine had got 
into his blood. 

He had done nothing foolish, however, 
and had reached his billet that night with- 
out any mishap. 

Next morning on their march, when the 
town had been left behind and the crowd 
had dwindled away, Private May’s head 
buzzed with a curious sound he had 
thought long years ago he had lost for 
ever, and his mind became occupied by 
many and bitter thoughts. It was the 
hottest day of a very hot summer, and the 
perspiration which rolled from the men 
elicited many oaths and caused much bad 
temper. Private May’s skin, however, was 
dry and parched, and his wrists throbbed 
as he kept step. 

Then a curious thing happened. They 
were swinging up the hill, on the other 
side of which Rawlston, their destination, 
lay, when the bit of white road the private 
could see on the horizon began to move, 
and he smiled grimly as he watched its 
antics. At first it divided, and looked like 
the legs of a miller, up whose body they 
were walking. Then the legs began to 
wriggle, and shot up into one, at the top 
of which there took shape long bony toes, 
that came on and on towards him, until 
they touched his eyeballs and worked 
themselves in and out of his brain. When 
the performance stopped, a cold per- 
spiration broke out over him. 

In the afternoon of that day they reached 
Rawlston. Now Rawlston’s jealousy of 
its larger and more important neighbour 
was proverbial, so a repetition, minus the 
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brewer's champagne, of the former day's 
hospitality was extended to the battalion. 
A Volunteer brigade, too, was stationed 
for a week’s training in a park overlook- 
ing the town, and the men of the Regular 
battalion were practically made free of the 
canteens. 

And here, in one of them, when night 
fell, Private May sat, the centre of an 
admiring throng of Volunteers, to whom 
he was talking of India and its varied life 
and scenes. His language was simple, 
direct,. and evidently truthful, for he 
obviously understated facts which his 
auditors might doubt, and added explana- 
tory details which convinced. He had as 
yet disbursed not a penny, although his 
pockets were bursting with screws of 
tobacco, and he waved, as to the manner 
born, a huge and expensive cigar. His 
glass, of course, was never empty, and 
travelled regularly and frequently upwards. 
It was altogether a pleasant little period of 
forgetfulness. 

‘He described very vividly, amongst 
other adventures, an attack which his 


battalion had made on the stockade of a 
Dacoit chief in Burma. 
They had by.a forced march at night 


arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
stockade, and when morning broke were 
ready to rush it. The gates had been 
blown in, and one of the captains and the 
narrator were scrambling over the broken 
timbers when they were attacked by some 
of the boldest of the robbers. 

And Private May continued his story 
quietly and impressively— 

“Yes, an’ wen the Colonel — well, 
captain of my company ’e was then— 
instead, mind you, of bein’ in furst, ’e 
stops, and ’e ses: ‘Look after that man 
there.’ An’ there I was on the ground 
with two of ’em jabbin’ away at me; but 
before you could say ‘Jack Robinson’ 
they ’d_ breakfusted on ’arf-a-dozen 
bay’nets. Wi’at do you think of that, eh? 
An’ the youngest sub over and into the 
place furst, an’ shouting as if ’e ’d—well, 
won a bloomin’ crickit-match. Mind yer, 
it’s not everybody as ’ad do such a thing 
as that. ’E turns, an’ ’e ses: ‘ Look after 
that man there,’ an’ ’e missed ’is chance.” 
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Private May was in his glory, and when 
it was time to go, shook hands affection- 
ately with many newly made friends before 
descending the hill from the Volunteer 
encampment to the town. 

He fell in with a brother private on the 
outskirts of the town and proposed one 
more glass in a little public-house they 
passed in a back street, but his companion, 
scenting trouble, declined, and tried to 
get him away from the open door. His 
efforts were futile, however, and Private 
May, being in that transitional period 
when too many arguments would have led 
to an unnecessary scene, to be afterwards 
noticed in black and white, his friend left 
him. Before leaving Private May, he 
warned him not to forget the generous 
hospitality shown to them as guests of 
the town, and on no account to abuse it. 
The warning elicited the answer, ‘ Not 
for worlds, old chap,” and the speaker 
entered the inn. 

He called for a pint of beer, and, 
leaning on the counter, fraternised with the 
landlord. There were several civilians 
near him, and one of them, a dirty-looking 
man with a stubbly beard, was evidently 
possessed of some ready money and was 
paying for drinks for his friends. He had 
deserted from the service,- and had all 
a deserter’s intense dislike to everyone 
connected with it. He began to sneer at 
the day’s festivities, and made several 
remarks in disparagement of the Army; 
but Private May remembered the friendly 
warning given him before entering, and 
laughingly occupied himself in measuring 
the height of the landlord’s little son and 
persuading him to enlist. The deserter 
mistook the private’s indifference for 
cowardice and made a direct and insulting 
personal remark tohim. The remark was 
greeted with shouts of laughter from the 
other men, and brought Private May 
sharply round on his heels. 

Then something in the private’s head 
snapped. He made for the deserter 
first, and the latter’s shrift was short. 
The blow which laid him low also brought 
his head in contact with the fender, and 
he lay very white and still. The others 
fell upon the solitary soldier, and for a 
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few seconds he was kept busily occupied ; 
but they were a cowardly pack, and the 
chair which he wielded with old and 
familiar skill proved too formidable a 
weapon for them to face. 

The landlord had rushed out at the 
first sign of the disturbance and the 
police were fast hurrying on to the scene, 
when the private, still holding a remnant 
of the chair, sallied out into the street. 
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rest kept back from the madman, whose 
body, half in and half out of the light 
thrown by the street lamp, was an 
unpleasant sight. His breath came and 
went like a wild beast’s, and he snarled 
in a peculiar way, terrible to those towns- 
people who had gathered around at a safe 
distance. 

More police joined in, and one, powerful 
and determined, tried to slip in close to 
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Private May sat, the centre of an admiring throng of Volunteers, to whom he was talking 


of India and its varied life and scenes. 


He chose his position well in a corner 
between two houses built in a V-shape, 
and awaited events. He intended to stop 
there. Nothing mattered now, but he 
would give them a very lively time before 
the end came. 

Then the picket came up and rushed 
at him at once, but two brother privates 
went down like lightning beneath the 
terrible blows of the chair-back, and the 


the wall and get at him, but dropped with 
a broken thigh. 

There was a cry that the Colonel was 
coming, and that officer, hurrying across 
the street, came on to the scene. 

He eyed the man at bay critically 
and, having drawn his sword and given 
it to the non-com. in exchange for 
the hand-cuffs, took the matter into his 
own hands. 
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“Ha, ha, the bally Colonel!” And 
the private’s muscular fingers tightened 
round the chair-back. It would be some- 
thing to boast of to the other fiends 
below. “Ha, ha!” But the hyena- 
like laugh had not the slightest effect 
on the little fiery unarmed officer who 
was stepping over the heap of prostrate 
bodies and coming towards him. 
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he saw a row of white faces and a little 
heap of men lying on the ground. 

“This has been a bad night’s work for 
you, May. Put out your wrists.” 

“‘Not the darbies, Sir. I’ll come—I ’Il 
come without.” And two great tears welled 
up in his eyes and plashed over the steel. 

“‘ Very well, then, come along.” And 
private and colonel walked on to the town 


He made for the deserter first, and the latter’s shrift was short. 


In a flash it was morning, and the sun 
was breaking in splendour over a big, 
gloomy stockade and a body of khakee- 
clad troops below it. There was an 
explosion—he was in the first rush—he 
was by the captain’s side. 

“* Look after that man there !” 

He was certain there was no wall there, 
and could not understand why the bricks 
in it formed themselves into a mouth and 
shouted at him in that way. Then the 
lamp at the corner of the street blinked 
at him and settled down in its place, and 


jail, where the usual necessary and un- 
pleasant formalities were enacted. 

When Private May was left, his evening’s 
operations burst upon his memory in all 
their details. 

“Oh, the drink—the cursed drink!” he 
wailed as he threw himself on the cell- 


floor. ‘After all I’ve done to keep 
straight—and now this is the end of it! 
God ’elp me! God ’elp me!” 

And they brought news to the Colonel 
in the morning that Private May had been 
found dead in his cell. 





] N More, by Max Beerbohm (published 

by John Lane), the author says that 
he himself should be the last to deprecate 
the vogue of children if he were to regard 
it from a selfish and superficial standpoint. 
In the amusing article called ‘‘ A Cloud of 
Pinafores,” he says: “The public does 
not, I suppose, care greatly whether I 
write well. But it knows me to be a 
child-author and likes to picture me at 
my desk with legs dangling towards the 
floor. If I filled this book with the pot- 
hooks and hangers which were till recently 
my sole literary output, the public would 
be just as well pleased.” Mr. Beerbohm 
is absolutely right in what he says of the 
immense recent change in the treatment 
of children. They were a race apart— 
beasts to be kept in cages. The very 
nature of children was held to be sinful. 
Lies and irreverence, mischief and a 
tendency to steal jam and deny it, were 
taken to be its chief constituents. And 
so all nurseries, as one may gather from 
the contemporary literature, were the 
darkened scene of temporal oppression 
fitfully lighted by the reflection of hell- 
fire. It is, indeed, a sign of the immense 
liberality of Mr. Beerbohm’s views that he 
rather disapproves of the present scheme 
of cultivating children like flowers. “ It 
is only oppression,” says this astonishingly 
precocious infant, ‘‘ that can keep human 
beings as they are. Oppression never 
crushes natural instincts. Wronged races 
are always primitive. If Home Rule were 


granted, the Irish would lose their irre- 
sponsible gaiety which centuries of oppres- 
sion have preserved for them. Thatisthe 
most valid argument against Home Rule. 
Left to themselves to develop, people or 
countries soon become self-conscious and 
introspective.” 


This is really generous—from a child- 
author! He thinks of the general effect of 
the system ; he is prepared to be forbidden 
pantomimes and boat-sailing, and sent to 
bed at sundown instead of sunrise, so that 
the nursery should not be turned into a 
free republic, a flock of sheep without a 
shepherd, a garden where the sun shines 
not. 


But if I have dwelt at some length on 
this one article, that is only because I enjoy 
it not less than the others. 


“If I were Atdile” is, perhaps, the 
best. It is really a great pity that Mr. 
Beerbohm is not Atdile. He would 
do a great deal of good. His romantic 
admiration for Ouida is also greatly to his 
credit, and he seeks for her merits with 
the perseverance of one seeking for 
needles in a needle-case. Mr. Beerbohm 
is delightful on “bicycles.” I do not 
mean literally, for I have never seen him 
bestride “‘that ingenious combination of 
dullness and danger”; but in an essay 
on it, he shelves it with the banjo, the 
taste for water - colours, crewel - work, 
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“‘rinking,” and other foibles of fashion 
now gone by. Mr. Max Beerbohm is 
a very clever young man, and his style, 
with one exception, is better than that of 
any modern writer. 


The autobiography of any human being 
is of interest, provided one thing—that it 
is true. Zhe History of a Man, by “The 
Man” (Burleigh), bears on every page 
the stamp of actual experience. It is 
an ordinary drab-coloured, commonplace 
existence led by an ultra-sensitive human 
being. The only extraordinary thing 
about him is that he passes through 
numbers of phases as bank-clerk, police- 
man, private secretary, and _ school- 
master, without any suggestion of an 
episode occurring to him. His life is 
one long struggle against suicide, and 
one regrets that the struggle is so pro- 
longed and so successful. The book is, 
as I have said, interesting, but only 
to students of the morbid. Everyone 
who cares to fathom the inner workings 
of the brain of an anemic bank-clerk 
without an ounce of pluck in his com- 
position should read this book. People 
who do not, and who are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that a good book must 
of necessity be well written, may leave 
it alone. 


It is pleasant to turn from this melan- 
choly man to so full-blooded a story 
of life and manners—fast life and bad 
manners—as Zhe Scarlet City, by “ Pot” 
and ‘“Swears” (Sands and Co.). This 
story is written with a pen dipped in 
brandy-and-soda. The characters, for the 
most part, are taken from life, or, rather, 
snatched from the grave, as membership 
of the Pelican Club was not conducive to 
longevity. Anthony Fuller, “ Captain” 
Bolitho, Tabby, Mr. Derryboyd, Lady 
Boome, will all be recognised by the 
dwellers in Bohemia. The story itself is 
a melodrama, simple, but not exactly pure, 
which is played in the main by members 
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of a sort of Monson gang. They live 
by their wits, and they are justified. Their 
wit may not always be pretty, but it rarely 
misses fire. Of course, it can be urged 
that the book is merely a series of more 
or less familiar anecdotes strung together, 
without form and void. This is true ina 
measure. The authors would, I am sure, 
be the last people in the world to urge 
that they have produced a perfect work. 
What they aim at they reach, and in ‘“‘ The 
Scarlet City” the young bloods of to- 
day have an admirable handbook in the 
gentle art of painting the town red. I 
would only make one suggestion—namely, 
that when the book comes to its tenth 
edition Messrs. “Pot” and ‘‘Swears” 
should issue an appendix containing, for 
the benefit of the uninitiated, the actual 
names of their characters. But Messrs. 
“P.” and “S.” are men of the world. 
They know of the existence of a law of 
libel. However, theirs is a novel with a 
purpose, the best purpose a novel can 
have—to amuse. Still, it is not the sort 
of book to give one’s maiden aunt to read 
on a wet Sunday. 


To those who love cheery gossip and 
lively reminiscences, I heartily recommend 
Fragments of an Autobiography, by Felix 
Moscheles (James Nisbet and Co.). Mr. 
Moscheles is the godson of Mendelssohn, 
and his birth was celebrated by a poem 
by Barry Cornwall. It ran thus— 

Felix should be happy ever, 
And his life be like a river; 


Sweetness, freshness always bringing, 
And ever, ever, ever singing. 


There is a delightful anecdote of Wagner, 


at the house of Madame Viardot. This 
lady was reading at sight the score of 
“Tristan und Isolde,” while the great 
composer stood by her side turning the 
leaves. 

““N’est-ce pas, Ma/ame,” said he, 
carried away by the grandeur of his own 
creation, “‘N’est-ce pas, Ma/ame, que 
c'est suflime ?” SPHINX. 


’ 





